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Let not one soldier die nor hero sailor drown, for want 


of anything our money can supply. The tide of battle 





turns, our fighting men move on, to bring real hope to 
all. Every dollar we provide in Bonds, every single gun 
we help to forge, every life our gallant nurses save . . . 
these will hasten and secure the peace. America enters 
the New Year with a fervent hope that it shall be the 
last year of war suffering and despair. To this, some 


dedicate their very lives — we but our paltry dollars! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
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Aid in the War Effort—take care of what you own! 





PUSLIC LIBRARY 
JAN2 7 1944 
DETROIT 


Dependability! 

















It is fortunate for the Ludlow-equipped printer pro- 
ducing composition essential to the war effort that 
the Ludlow functions so dependably. Users know 
from experience that, with reasonable care given 
regularly, their Ludlow equipment will give de- 
pendable service and keep on producing slug-cast 
job and display composition almost indefinitely. 


@ The simplicity and durability of Ludlow equip- 
ment which largely account for its remarkable 
dependability and comparative freedom from 
mechanical trouble, are not accidental character- 
istics, but result from the application of both exper- 
ience and discrimination to the production of 
equipment with which practical composing room 
production requirements can be met continuously 
and efficiently. 


e We invite you to call on us for any essential 
needs and for any desired special advice on how 
to keep your Ludlow equipment operating at peak 
efficiency. Although our manufacturing facilities 
are devoted almost wholly to war production, we 
will continue to supply parts and service to the 
very best of our ability. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + + Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family Aid in the War Effort—take care of what you own! 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 1 





TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


In the early days of the Old Northwest, the ‘‘Mounties” economical performance. Users have been generous in 


built an enduring tradition of dependable service. telling us the resulting products are accepted as the best 


Years later, the unique qualities in Northwest printing of their kind. Although wartime needs have necessitated 
papers also earned for them a traditional status— that of some modification of previous standards, you may 
superiority in their class. It has ever been our intent to depend on it that Northwest Pedigreed Papers, grade 


make papers that would insure better and more for grade, still provide the utmost in value. 


te 


VICTORY Nao Cu / PAPERS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY . CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 








Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, ore 6, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45c—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ilinois, ~~ Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1944. Tredepress Publishing Corporation. 








BUILD A FUTURE OV THE PAST, NOW 


A way to help the war effort—and realize immediate and post- 
war pressroom improvements by scrapping old printing ma- 


chinery under the Miller Wartime Scrap Allowance Plan. 











i, 
3 TONS al 1. Each ton of scrap printing ma- 


cy METAL chinery metal helps make twice that 
es ee : 


amount of new metal—keeps tanks ° 











ERNEST > 


rolling, ships floating, guns firing 
(not forgetting that all machine replacement parts depend on metal supply). 








2. Add your scrap to that contributed by hundreds of other American pressrooms 
under the Miller Wartime Scrap Allowance Plan, which has been enough already 


to build several warships. 








3. Trim ship” for wartime exigencies, by 


carding all unneeded machinery. Full effi- 
ciency in production with minimum overhead 


_ keeping only profitable equipment and dis- 
ae 








is a wartime economy. 











4. Obtain Miller Credit Certificates now (of triple 
value when U. S. War Bonds are bought with scrap 
proceeds) exchangeable against cost of Miller Auto- 
matics for postwar pressroom modernization. 


For full details, write 


 * 
Nee WALLER PRINTING MACHINERY C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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These paper *“incendiaries”’ 
never stop burning? 





Flying over occupied territory, an American 
flier presses the release catch on a special box, 


and out tumbles a barrage of printed propaganda. 


Four-page miniature newspapers, 16-page book- 
lets, single-page leaflets, tiny posters — thousands 
of these paper “incendiaries” kindle the hopes 
and fire the courage of enslaved peoples. They'll 
pass from hand to hand, endlessly. They'll never 


stop burning! 


The capture of Foggia airport on October 1 was 
reported to the French three days later in this 
way — and what’s more, complete with colored 


maps! 


After the destruction of Mohne Dam, a single- 


page leaflet was rushed out within 24 hours. 


With radios silent and news channels closed, 
paper took over the job of supplying the Euro- 
pean underground with encouraging facts and 


good news. 


In fact, as time goes on, paper takes over more 


and more war jobs, replaces strategic materials, 


uncovers manufacturing short cuts. 


Aviators’ vests and gas mask containers of paper, 
gas-resistant litter covers, jettison tanks and hand 
grenade holders of paper — there seems to be no 
end to the jobs that wood pulp can do, and dowell. 


Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as we 
do, we are in close touch with all these develop- 
ments in the paper and pulp field. From what 
we have observed, we are certain that when peace 
is ours, Oxford papers will play many parts in 
all phases of peacetime industry. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


MILLS AT: Rumford, Maine; West Carrollton, Ohio 
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No. 6 Hacker 
Plate Gauge 








1 foe MOMMY Wale U-Scololo) <3 
Block Leveller 


FOR PREPRINTING 


The above circular will give you some practical 
information on Preprinting. It tells how you can 
profit by Preprinting, and what to do to get 

started---using the equipment you have. 
The No. 6 Hacker Plate Gauge, the No. 10 
Vandercook Block Leveller, and the No. 232P 
Vandercook Power Proving Machine illustrated, 
are major pieces that will enable you to get 
No. 232P Vandercook maximum efficiency after you have started to 
FGwer Proving Maching Preprint. These machines are not available now 
but will be made as soon as necessary materials 
and Vandercook facilities are no longer requir- 

ed for essential war production. 

In the meantime you can make use of equip- 
ment you have---and prove for yourself the 
time-saving features of Preprinting. The Vander- 


cook Preprint circular will be sent upon request. 


VANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES - BLOCK LEVELLERS - HACKER GAUGES 


a ae 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 900_N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, II. 
216 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE BROKE..- 





Z don't give up! 


How short the memory of man! World War I taught the danger of 
giving up point-of-purchase promotion when wartime scarcity of goods 
prompted such a move. Yet, today, some are repeating the same error 
in foresight. They fail to realize that the public forgets quickly . . . that 
today’s front-rank trade names, once withdrawn from public eye, may 
run a poor second in the era of keener competition ahead. 


Printers, lithographers and allied craftsmen owe it to the cause of sound 
American business to stress and spread this truth repeatedly, from 
now on. 














After only the first 300 
miles had been laid, 
the Atlantic cable 
broke. The accident cost 
half-a-million dollars. 
Again Cyrus W. - Field 
attempted the task — 
and again the cable 
broke! But Field DID 
NOT GIVE UP. Finally 
he succeeded in laying 
his cable beneath the 
ocean in 1858—and 
Queen Victoria and 
President Buchanan ex- 
changed greetings! 
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PREVENT 
INFLATION 


out. 
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Keep Prices OWN | 


Use it up,| 
wear it out, | 
make it do, | 
or do with- | 





ARVEY CORPORATION 


SERVING AMERICA’S ADVERTISERS SINCE 1905 
CHICAGO e DETROIT e 
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ammermill advertising tells business men t 
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tooks like Vl be stuck 
till midnight again 


Jot of rautine 
_-with half our 
_ And now Y 
from under!” 
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jobs that shoul: 
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own work is getting} 
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4p THINK £ CAN HELP you, Mr. Alien. HERE'S A NEW HANDBOOK, © 3 Steps 

As a printer. [have helped many ofmy that Get Things Done,” recently pale 
customers disco’ to speed lished by Hammermill, It shows how to 
ap routine wer-~and your own 
useful, get ¢ things on 
staff and clear desks 
work. ‘Put it in Writing’ 
that’s the answer.” 


paper. i’s 
and supervise jobs, assign F 
Wecanadapt these ideas to 


ers SS 


“gy STEPS 
to your company 


apy of this sew Tittle hawk. 
Brie, Pa. 


For free & 

GET THINGS ny gttach coupon 
tetterhendt and wast toHammersnl Pape Company: 
Fae EE oe ES oon Position 

(Please attach to, OF write O07. essed COMPAS Jetror how 


Pat it 
in 
writing. 


kK more t 

a han thirty years H i 

vertisi vaiesint 

bi ri prometed the simple nents i 

pn — Pe iin ‘Peace and war, good 

ch , this advertising has helped create 

— —— the habit of using paper and 

ws _ abit will bring jobs to your pr 
uture when you are looking for ae 


When th 

pnrece nigh boi come back, Hammermill will 

pi thd gl vas known name in paper.”’ It will 

ee paper your customers will accept 
ence when you use it for their tie 


Current Hammermi 
rmill adverti ‘ 
BUSINESS WEEK, ee naa one shown above, appear in: THE 
’ ICAN BUSINESS, PURCHASING a prt ee EVENING POST, TIME 
r leading national ma nies 
gazines. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me, free, 
of these I need to 


my copy of 
give to my 


Back the Attack— BUY BONDS 


™M 
gee ee 





«3 Steps that Get Things Done.” I'll let you know how many 
customers. 


Position 








ses ——— pe snl 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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ww took them joyously into our hearts just as soon as we learned to read—those delightful character 
creations, Huck Finn, Uncle Tom, Rip Van Winkle, and others. To us they actually lived and added 
romance to our lives. They shaped our ideals to wholesome patterns. The introduction of these fancied 
heroes into our American way of living, and the intermingling of their exploits with our emotional growth, 
can be traced conclusively to one thing—the initiative of the PRINTER. All thinking, all writing, needs a 
vehicle of transmission. Newspapers, magazines, and edition books carried American literary idols into mil- 
lions of homes and hearts. National life was influenced by it. Progress was accelerated. The cultivation of in- 
telligence by the press, a golden rule of liberty, can be thanked for America’s greatness. Opportunities will 


never cease, and printers, perpetually resourceful, will enact their greatest role in tomorrow’s new demands. 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8Y%2" 
x 11") of detailed description and information on every government 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD- POTTER- COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION 





SEYBOLD DIVISION 








© ¢« @ ¥ @ £ Aon Oo 5S OA Tt O 0D A Y T O N t 7 oO H tt O 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS «KNIFE 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY *© © ¢ ¢ e@ GRINDERS DIE PRESSES e WRIGHT DRILLS e MORRISON STITCHERS 
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VICTORY BEGIN® 


Even the guns of freedom are aimed .. . on 
paper. On a plotting board covered with a sheet 
of paper, intricate problems in triangulation are 
solved in a few seconds, so that high-explosives 
can be dropped on a target which the gun crew 
cannot even see. 

Paper’s part in the work of the Coast Artil- 
lery extends from the blueprints for the gun 
itself to the very map on which that gun’s 
target is pinpointed. 


Hamilton Papers, at war, are serving both the 
Coast Artillery and the map makers. Hamilton 
Papers on the home front are doing their utmost 
to provide “good papers for good business” for 
all vital civilian needs. ... Depend on Hamilton 
merchants to do their utmost to meet your 
paper requirements. 

W.C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. .. . Offices in Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco. 


5 00B PAPERS 
FOR 
6000 BUSINESS 
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IS THAT ALL IT IS? 


MAKE-READY all done... and it’s only eleven 
o'clock! I'll have this form on the press before 
lunch, and one side run off by quitting time. 


You know, I used to spend a good two hours 
longer on a job like this, trying to get a decent 
impression with underlays instead of with accu- 
rately cast type. But the finest presswork can’t 
turn out a good job with round-edged, worn-down 


characters. 





Come to think of it, I saved time yesterday setting 
it, too. Gets my goat to have to turn ends when 





I run out of certain letters... lost motion, that’s 





what it is, "cause they only have to be turned back t 
Make your jobs “look better and fresher” with : 
these ATF faces. Complete showings of these later. Glad I put in that new ATF foundry type 
and other ATF type faces will gladly be supplied. +. ger plenty of. every letter now, and the sharp- 
COPPERPLATE GOTHIC edged types pick up out of the case so easy 

and sure. 


Century Expanded 


Wonder how many printers think they’re sav- 


Franklin Gothic Extra Cond. ing money on type, trying to use it ’til it’s 
worn down to the nick... when they’re only 

Goudy Oldstyle losing time. New ATF type not only makes 
Cheltenham Bold a job look better and fresher... it also cuts 


down the costs on the job. 
Stymie Light ‘ Pap 
xian toa a Ask your ATF Salesman for a copy of our booklet, its t 
“Looks PLUS...” which explains the many values 


in ATF type in addition to its appearance. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS in 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Paper is of particular importance today. Consider, 
as an example, just one of its many wat functions - +> 
its use by great publications. 


News photographers on our many fronts are daily 
making pictures of the fighting over-seas. The films 
are rushed home --- presses start to roar... and in a 
few days America reads and sees what our men are doing 
in action. The stimulus thus given our war effort is 
tremendous. Yet this is only one of the vital wat jobs 
for which papef is used. 


Trade and technical journals, through descriptions 
and photo graphs of new and better methods, help speed 


rl PAPERS 
APER PRICES 


up production. Millions of other printed pieces hold 
national enthusiasm at a maximum level. For suc 

material printers and publishers turn to coated paper tO 
reproduce photographs clearly and realistically. 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company is 
roud that its pioneering development of 1935 not 
only helps provide - +> at 
uncoated paper prices.++ 4 A 
substantial portion of the yous BR 
coated paper needed today f ANDs 
put accomplishes this feat with pRODUCTION GLOss 


an important saving of criti- OpERN GLO 
cal man and machine hours. Wi Seat SS 


















EACE still waits beyond the horizon. So our job today is to 
win this war as quickly and as completely as we can. That’s why 






Chandler & Price is devoting its entire production facilities to war 






materiel. That’s why we can’t supply new printing presses or new 









paper cutters except upon government order. M- 

b 7 

There’s no doubt in any of our minds that we will win this war... = 

tS) 

We may not know exactly when... nor just how... but we do know ple 
that win we will... we must. When that happy event has come to 





pass, Chandler & Price can once again devote itself wholly to the 
task of meeting your peacetime requirements for printing presses 


and paper cutters. 
In the meantime... 


Our counsel is to prolong the life and usefulness of your present 
equipment by every possible means. Operate it carefully... Clean 
it often ... Lubricate it properly and regularly . . . Inspect it thor- 
oughly and frequently ... Repair or replace worn parts promptly 
... Feel free to consult us for advice and suggestions. 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEYELAND, OHIO 


— Builders of Printing Sguipment for more “han 50 years 
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wun MONOTYPE ~ 


To Help Facilitate Production and Improve the 


Quality of Letterpress and Lithographic Printing 





For Use in the Composing Room 


TYPE-SETTING MACHINE— Consists of two units, a 
iNeyboard and Type-Caster; sets type in justified lines in 
all sizes from 4 to 18 pt. Can also be equipped to make type 
up to 36 pt., and Rules, Leads and Slugs from 1% to 12 pt. 


TYPE-&-RULE CASTING MACHINE — Casts Type and 
Ornaments for hand composition in all sizes up to 36 pt.; 
makes Rules, Leads and Slugs from 11% to 12 pt., delivered 
in strips or cut labor-saving. 


MATERIAL MAKING MACHINE— Casts Decorative 
Borders, Rules, Leads and Slugs in various sizes from 1 
to 18 pt., in strips or cut labor-saving. Makes either high 
or low cut-mounting base in 18, 24 or 36 pt. sizes. 


THOMPSON TYPE-CASTER —Casts Type, Quads, Bor- 
ders, Ornaments, etc., for hand composition in all sizes 


from 6 pt. up to and including 48 pt. 


GIANT CASTER — Casts Type in sizes from 14 to 72 pt.; 
makes “precision” metal base from 14 to 72 pt. for cut- 
mounting and spacing, automatically cast and delivered 
in any length desired. 


MONOTYPE TYPE FACES — Range in sizes from 4 to 18 
pt. for Machine Type-Setting and up to 72 pt. for Type- 
Casting to be used in hand composition. Type faces for 
every purpose. More than 400 series of Type, thousands 
of Special Characters, Figures, Ornaments, Borders, etc. 


For Photo-Mechanical Plate-Making 


M-H PHOTO-IMPOSING SYSTEM — A practical method 
by which line color register can be obtained without the 
use of a photo-composing machine in making offset press 
plates. Made in two sizes. 


M-H VERTICAL PHOTO-COMPOSING MACHINE — With 
Hi-Speed Non-Embossing Negative Holder and Univer- 
sal Register Device— designed for the special purpose of 
securing close precision in registering negatives for single 
and multi-color process work in lithographic offset and 
gravure plate-making. Made in three sizes. 


M-H UNIVERSAL PROCESS MACHINE — This is a small 
photo-composing machine for making multiple-image 
negatives and positives (singly or in combination) and 
bromide prints, either direct or by contact; for making 
combination proof plates and production press plates, 
applying step-and-repeat to making photo-engravings, 
and for scribing lines on glass or film negatives. 


of suspension; motor-movement of lensboard and copy- 
board for focusing; micrometer adjustments; darkroom 
operation and control; special sliding screen carriage 
and housing; vacuum back; diffuser; oscillating, tilting 
or horizontal copyboards, etc. Made in four sizes. 


M-H VERTICAL PLATE-COATING MACHINE — For dis- 
tributing and drying coating solution on plates intended 
for use on offset and gravure presses. Standard Model in 
five sizes; Junior Model in one size. 


M-D SIMPLEX PHOTO-COMPOSING MACHINE — For 
the accurate placement of images on offset or lithographic 
press plates. Made in two horizontal models. 


M-D ALL-METAL PRECISION CAMERA— For the pro- 
duction of line and halftone negatives, with provision for 
the addition of special units for color and process work. 


Made in 24x24-inch and 31x31-inch sizes. 





M-H OVERHEAD MOTOR-FOCUSING CAMERA— 
A specially designed all-metal camera, embody- 
ing many new and exclusive features. Special fea- 
tures and attachments include overhead method 





FOR VICTORY 


M-D OFFSET COLOR PROOFING PRESSES — 
Produce proofs in perfect register from either zinc 
or aluminum plates or stones. Hand and electric 
models available in three different practical sizes. 








Now 95+% on War Production; At Your Service! 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADEPHIA 3, PENNA. 





Text set in Monotype Caslon, No. 37; Display set in Monotype Stymie Family 
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Makeneady Of all the printing chores that steal productive press hours, 


makeready has no rival. So the least the printer can expect in the press he owns is a design in 


which the inking mechanism, cylinder and bed are readily accessible. His press needs sufficient 
impressional strength so that one’makeready stays madeready. These twin qualities of accessibility 
and permanence are the chief reason why the ATF Kelly press goes the limit in solving the 


makeready problem. 


GET IN LINE NOW with ATF’s Civilian Priority Delivery 
plan, for the presses you will need when the war ends. 
Full details from your ATF Salesman or upon request. BUILT AND BACKED BY 


american 


TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 ELMOR 
ELIZABETH, lem, 


Sar 
Pay 
Nr. 


ACF Kelly + « + THE PRESS OF TODAY AND Tomorrow [lt = yo? 
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PAPER, TOO, Is | 
VITAL TO THE 
WAR EFFORT 












x * URBANA, OHIO 





it takes a lot of PAPER 
fo make a ton of 





= 

A Steel War—Today, mention of “steel” 
immediately suggests war materials . . . tanks 
and guns ...subs and ships ... jeeps and 
ducks. It takes steel to build these mighty 
weapons of war. Sure—but it takes a whale of 
a lot of PAPER to make the steel. 


ae 
\S 


It’s Vital—Indeed paper is indispensable to 
the steel industry—and every industry. It takes 
paper to produce our food and clothing... 
homes and furniture . . . products of peace 
and implements of war. It takes paper to 
fight the battles and win the victory. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 
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Through the Mill—If you ever made a tour 
of a steel mill you know that paper ingredi- 
ent-guides control the formula...open-hearth 
paper charts control the quality... production 
records keep the stock-moving...and a thousand 
and one pieces of paper keep the offices running. 


Make it Stretch—Due to the shortage of 
manpower, it is estimated that only 75% of 
last year’s pulpwood will be cut in 1944. That 
means far less paper pulp. For this reason 
you are urgently asked to stretch your paper 
supply as far as it will go. 


The first advertisement of a series appearing in 
Nation's Business, Newsweek and U.S. News in the 
interest of those producing paper and printing so 
vital to the country’s commercial and industrial 
activities in time of war as in peace. 


The “Big Inch’’— Paper is used not only to 
produce steel but also to protect it. The new 
oil line—from Texas to the East Coast—was 
wrapped in asbestos paper before it was laid. 
And every day paper is used between sheets 
of steel to prevent rubbing and scratching. 





FLevetcoal™ Parers 
Jeufect ; 


For highest-quality printing 


ki mfect 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost 


Multifect 


For volume printing at a price 


Kimberly-Clark are also makers of 
Tribal, Economy and Recondite 
cover stock, Regent bristol and 
Kimray school papers. 


* TRADE MAPK 
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Being Steadfast 


For many months Linotype has been urging publishers and 
printers to take every precaution to preserve their machin- 


ery, as a wartime measure. 
The good machinist knows that machines must be kept 
clean, properly lubricated and always in proper adjustment. 
Like men, the true value of mechanical 
equipment of any sort is found in the ability 
to perform unfalteringly and well. So, be 
; 


watchful—not occasionally, but steadfastly. —— 


Set in Caledonia Bold and G d Bold No. 3 Italic 
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6S BENJAMIN FRANKLIN @Yfod 


Four-color process reproduction of painting of Benjamin Franklin by P. Tino Costa. The painting 


hangs in the office of Charles E. Becker, president of Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois, who used this reduced-size reproduction as tip-on in his 1943 Christmas greeting folder 





at 





THE 








on Unionization 


has withstood unionization for many years. Outcome of case is of great interest to entire graphic arts industry 


in Chicago to win the good will 
of some 4,600 employes of the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
which operates a mammoth print- 
ing plant containing 1,100,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

The issue involved is labor union- 
ism. At present the Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, plant, employing from 800 
to 1,000 persons, is not involved, nor 
is the service plant at Detroit. 

For thirty-nine years the trade 
unions have used their utmost re- 
sources and powers of persuasion to 
unionize the Donnelley employes in 
Chicago. For thirty-nine years the 
Donnelley management has success- 
fully kept its “competitor” out. 





sf WO COMPETING FORCES are at work 


UNIONS ASK AID OF N.L.R.B. 

Last year sixteen labor unions, 
operating under the campaign name 
of the Organization Committee of 
the Chicago Printing Trades Unions, 
invoked the aid of the National La- 
bor Relations Board in Chicago and 
the War Labor Board in Washing- 
ton. Each of these groups ordered 
hearings concerning the complaints 
filed by the labor unions against the 
Donnelley firm’s management. The 
hearings of the War Labor Board 
in Washington have been held behind 
closed doors, while that of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board held 
in Chicago was open to the public. 

After more than a million words 
had been recorded at the Chicago 





INLAND 


JANUARY, 1944 


N. L. R. B. Hears Donnelley Views 


After board's decision, expected the middle of February, 


hearing, which lasted six weeks, the 
questions before the trial examiner 
of the N.L.R.B. are: 

Did the management of the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, known 
also as The Lakeside Press, inter- 
fere with, restrain, or coerce its em- 


ployes in the exercise of their right 


to organize themselves, or to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations? 

Did the Donnelley management 
violate the National Labor Relations 
Act when it demoted a union fore- 
man in the rotagravure department 
to a position as a bench workman? 
Or was the foreman demoted be- 
cause he violated the non-smoking 
rule enforced by the management? 

The trial examiner, William E. 
Spencer, is considering the evidence 
as contained in 5,213 pages of tran- 
scribed testimony of the 120 wit- 
nesses in the case, besides 150 docu- 
ments which constitute the exhibits 
of the contending parties. Within a 
reasonable time he is expected to 
report his findings to three mem- 
bers of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board operating under the law 
which is commonly known as the 
Wagner Act. 


TWO POSSIBLE DECISIONS 

According to law, the Board can 
state its findings as to the facts in 
the case, and either issue an order 
requiring the company to cease and 
desist its alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices, or if not found guilty, as was 
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employes may vote on representation in plant which 


charged in the complaint, dismiss 
the complaint. In either event, one 
or the other party to the controversy 
may then carry the case to the Fed- 
eral Court in accordance with a pro- 
vision in the Wagner Act. 

The controversy has been so well 
publicized by the labor unions and 
the National Labor Relations Board 
representatives that its outcome is 
being watched not only in the print- 
ing industry but in all industries by 
labor interests and management. 

The most interesting of the wit- 
nesses at the Chicago hearing was 
Thomas E. Donnelley, who despite 
his 76 years matched his wits with 
the accusing attorney ofthe National 
Labor Relations Board and the three 
other attorneys representing vari- 
ous labor groups. 


WITNESS BECOMES IMPATIENT 

On one occasion he lost his pa- 
tience with the attorneys who were 
apparently fishing for data to help 
in their prosecution of the company. 
He exclaimed that all concerned 
could make “damned sight quicker 
time” if the questions were more to 
the point. At another time, he asked 
questions of the attorneys, where- 
upon his own attorney, Ernest S. 
Ballard, admonished him that it was 
not his privilege to ask questions. 

For the three successive days that 
Mr. Donnelley was a witness—sum- 
moned by the Government—he an- 
swered questions concerning labor 
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policies of the R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, and identified let- 
ters, pamphlets, and bulletins issued 
by the company on labor questions 
as far back as 1903. 


TRY TO BARE ANTI-LABOR POLICY 

Repeatedly, when the trial exam- 
iner requested the opposing lawyers 
to explain why they were littering 
the record with all such material 
that antedated the enactment of 
the Wagner Act, they gave him the 
answer that they wanted to furnish 
“packground” showing a consistent 
anti-labor policy of the company 
prior to 1933, when the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act had been en- 
acted, and prior to 1935, when the 
Wagner Act became effective. The 
examiner remarked that Mr. Don- 
nelley had admitted that the com- 
pany’s labor policy had changed 
from “closed non-union shop” prior 
to 1933, to “open-shop” from that 
year to the present time. 

Mr. Donnelley was asked at dif- 
ferent times for definitions of words 
and phrases used incommunications 
issued to the employes of his com- 
pany over a period of years. Several 
of his definitions follow: 

“A closed, non-union shop is one 
closed against union workers.” 

“An open shop is one in which a 
union or non-union man can work 
without discrimination.” 

“A closed union shop is one in 
which nobody but a union man can 
work.” 

“A radical is a man who is always 
against established practices and is 
always trying to change them for 
the worse.” 


PRIVATE VIEWS HAVE NO BEARING 

During Mr. Donnelley’s testimony, 
Trial Examiner Spencer questioned 
why the attorneys were cross-exam- 
ining the witness regarding his per- 
sonal views on labor unionism. Sub- 
sequently, he ruled: 

“Mr. Donnelley, as a private citi- 
zen, may like unions or may not like 
unions, and that does not have any 
bearing on the issues here. If he 
has indicated union bias and that 
bias is translated into actions or 
statements which are brought to 
bear upon the minds of the em- 
ployes, then it is a matter which is 
strictly within the scope of this 
hearing.” 

Mr. Donnelley said that the cur- 
rent labor policy of his company is 
that employes have a right to be 
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union or not as they like, and “there 
will be no criticism or discrimina- 
tion” in either case. 

“It is up to the employes whether 
they want to be union or not,” he 
added. “It is beyond our power. The 
Wagner Act changed our policy.” 

When asked about certain com- 
munications to employes he said: 

“We wanted our employes to con- 
tinue to think that ours is the best 
place in the country to work, and 
that we can do better for them if 
we have the freedom of not being 
tied down by any union rules. In our 
place there are more opportunities 
for promotion based upon ability 
because we are doing more things 
than any other large company that 
I know of. The company does not 
have any priorities or seniorities. If 
there is a smarter man behind the 
man who has seniority, the smart 
man ought to be advanced.” 


OPPOSES CLOSED SHOP 

At one point, Mr. Donnelley said: 
“IT do not recognize the right of a 
union to say that an employer can- 
not employ a man who is not a un- 
ion man. I think that is against the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

In other connections he said: “I 
don’t oppose unionism; I oppose a 
closed shop union. I object to unions 
as a monopoly. 

“To carry this out to its logical 
conclusion, if the entire industry 
were to be unionized, it would be a 
perfect monopoly. Anybody ought to 
have a right to work without inter- 
ference from anybody else.” 

He expressed the opinion that it 
is fundamentally wrong for a “mo- 
nopoly union” to deprive a man who 
will not join a union or has been 
put out of a union from an oppor- 
tunity to earn his living as a printer. 
He declared that he would not con- 
sent to any agreement which would 
compel any of the Donnelley em- 
ployes to join a union. 


AGREEMENT MUST SATISFY BOTH 
“The Wagner Act does not compel 
any employer to make any agree- 
ment if the terms of the agreement 
are not satisfactory to the em- 
ployer,” commented Mr. Donnelley. 
Frequent references were made 
during Mr. Donnelley’s testimony to 
the labor troubles at the Donnelley 
plant in 1905, during which time 
the Donnelley management decided 
upon its non-union policy. Union 
men at the hearing referred to the 





Donnelley labor policy which began 
in 1905, as a “long standing lockout 
and boycott.” 

Attorney Russell Packard, repre- 
senting the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, in his capacity as the 
leading prosecutor at the hearing, 
elicited the information from Mr. 
Donnelley that his company had 
taken over union-operated printing 
plants at different times. 


QUESTION “FARMING OUT" WORK 

In response to a query by Trial 
Examiner Spencer as to his purpose 
in obtaining that information, Mr. 
Packard replied that he wanted the 
record to show that the Donnelley 
firm in taking over union printing 
plants—the machinery and the con- 
tracts for subsequent printing—had 
failed to employ the union men who 
had been employed in those plants. 

At another point, Mr. Donnelley 
was questioned about having farmed 
out some of the company’s work to 
other Chicago printing plants in- 
stead of using the facilities in the 
Donnelley plant, and turning to the 
printing trades unions of Chicago 
for the necessary help to do the 
work in his own plant. His attorney, 
Mr. Ballard, interposed an objection 
with the comment: “He had a per- 
fect right to let out work if it was 
his wish to do so.” 

Mr. Donnelley had explained that 
the reason why work was let out to 
other printing plants was because 
contracts had been made with cus- 
tomers on the basis of certain plant 
personnel but that the draft require- 
ments of the armed forces had been 
greater than expected with the re- 
sult that fewer skilled men were on 
hand at the Donnelley plant to do 
work that contracts called for. 


MENTIONS SOME PRODUCTS 

“We have more business than is 
comfortable,” he said. “Our busi- 
ness is essential, and we want to 
keep it if we can.” 

In answering questions about the 
character of the printing contracts 
of the Donnelley organization, Mr. 
Donnelley said that no work was 
being done for war agencies, and 
that he did not keep in his mind all 
customers and products. 

He mentioned that among the many 
products printed by the company 
were part of the English edition of 
Readers’ Digest and the Spanish and 
Portuguese editions; Life and Time 
magazines; Sunday School papers 
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and other religious literature; the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; telephone 
directories; part of the editions of 
catalogs for Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, and Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany; as well as law printing and 
commercial work. All processes of 
printing are used in the plant. He 
said that the company was privately 
owned, the bulk of the stock being 
owned by the Donnelley family. 


TELLS OF TRAINING PROGRAM 

He referred to the training depart- 
ment of the company which he had 
organized in 1907, and which has 
graduated 737 journeymen printers. 
He mentioned that the incentive 
system to reward by bonus pay- 
ments both the quality and quantity 
of production in the plant worked 
to the advantage of skilled men. He 
also described the method of select- 
ing the apprentices and advancing 
the graduates to key positions in the 
plant organization. 

Other activities within the plant 
which have been factors in adding 
to the well-being of employes, sup- 
ported mutually by the company 
and by employes, include a savings 
and loan association, a credit union, 
an association of employes for mu- 
tual benefit, group insurance at low 
cost, paying benefits up to $3,000 at 
death, and a retirement annuity 
pension system. All of these activ- 
ities were mentioned by Mr. Don- 
nelly or by others representing the 
company as factors in helping the 
company to maintain its open-shop 
policies among employes who did 
not have to pay any union dues and 
assessments to derive benefits. 


BONUS PLAN WOULD END 

Mr. Donnelley testified in response 
to a specific question that the bonus 
system would be given up in case the 
employes voted in favor of unions. 

One of the star witnesses which 
the prosecution put on the stand 
with the idea of proving that the 
Donnelley organization interfered 
with, restrained or coerced employes 
in the exercise of their rights was 
L. D. Maxwell, a former rotary press- 
room foreman. Mr. Maxwell resigned 
to become an organizer employed 
by the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, and maintains his office 
near the Donnelley plant. 

As a witness, Mr. Maxwell testi- 
fied from personal knowledge as an 
employe covering a period of over 


twenty-five years that the Donnelley 
Company became “more careful in 
talking about the unions” after the 
enactment of the Wagner Act in 
1935, and that at foremen’s meet- 
ings, the management would tell the 
foremen “how to talk to the men to 
prevent them from signing up with 
the union.” He described how the 
leaders at the foremen’s meetings 
would use a blackboard “to show 
how much a man received at Don- 
nelley’s and how much he received 
in union plants; what dues he paid 
to the unions, and how much more 
the Donnelley men would make over 
a period of a year than the union 
men.” 


FOREMEN COACHED ON LAW 

He described how E. B. Busby, who 
as general factory superintendent, 
would coach the foremen “on what 
they could say to the men and not 
get into trouble with .the Govern- 
ment because of the Wagner Act.” 

He reported Busby as having told 
the foremen that in their conversa- 
tions with the men under them, that 
they should tell the men that it was 
their privilege to join the union if 
they wished. But the foremen were 
told to “try to point out to the men 
where they would be foolish if they 
did join the union.” 

Some of those points which Mr. 
Busby advised the foremen to stress, 
according to Mr. Maxwell’s testi- 
mony, were that they could make 
more money at Donnelley’s, and 
that they were not laid off during 
slack periods as men were in union 
plants because the company guar- 
anteed four days a week work even 
in slack seasons. He also described 
the illustrated pictures with sound 
tracks which were used at foremen’s 
meetings by the management con- 
cerning the procedure to be followed 
in handling men, breaking in new 
employes and handling reprimands. 


DESCRIBES EMPLOYE ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Maxwell described the activi- 
ties of the Lakeside Press Employes 
Association which promotes recrea- 
tional activities and also referred to 
accumulated annuities which were 
paid to the employes in cases of dis- 
missal from the Donnelley employ 
or retirement. He mentioned that 
after he had joined the union and 
became active, he felt insecure in 
his position as a foreman and there- 
fore resigned to accept a position as 
organizer for the pressmen’s union 


doing work under the direction of 
Major George L. Berry, the interna- 
tional president. In resigning from 
his position with Donnelley’s he said 
he sacrificed an accural of $1,100 in 
annuities which he would have re- 
ceived if he had been dismissed by 
the Donnelley management or had 
retired. He also testified that in his 
new position as a union organizer he 
accepted as salary, $15 less a week 
than he had been paid as a foreman 
in the Donnelley organization. 


FAILED TO HIRE UNION MAN 

He referred to one man he had 
recommended as a likely employe 
while he was employed by Donnelley 
but that the employment depart- 
ment had ascertained the fact that 
the applicant belonged to a union 
and he was not hired. During cross 
examination, Mr. Maxwell acknowl- 
edged that he could not recall the 
name of a single employe who had 
been laid off by the Donnelley man- 
agement because of union activity 
or affiliation. 

Numerous employes of Donnelley 
who appeared in the hearing room 
wearing union buttons in the lapels 
of their coats testified concerning 
conversations which foremen had 
with them about the inadvisability 
of joining the union. A ruling of the 
trial examiner was reported by the 
unions that the employes could wear 
such union buttons while at work 
in the Donnelley plant. The buttons 
bear the inscription of the Council 
of Union Donnelley Employes which 
council was created in February of 
1943, according to the testimony of 
N. M. DiPietro, executive secretary 
of the Organization Committee of the 
Chicago Printing Trades Unions. 


1.7.U. OFFICIAL TESTIFIES 

Mr. DiPietro testified that the 
I.T.U. at its convention in 1941 took 
action to assume jurisdiction over 
problems of organizing the employes 
of the composing and mailing rooms 
of the Donnelley company. 

In one of his published statements 
which appeared in The Typograph- 
ical Journal, Mr. DiPietro said that 
the Donnelley payroll approximates 
$10,000,000 annually in its Chicago 
plant alone, and that Donnelley “has 
taken work from union offices which 
has resulted in an annual wage loss 
of $1,000,000 to union printers.” He 
urged local unions that “you can 
help unionize Donnelley’s by form- 
ing an anti-Donnelley Committee in 
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your union.” One of the reasons for 
the activity was stated as follows: 

“As long as Donnelley’s remains 
non-union,it stands as a dark threat 
to fair employers and to union em- 
ployes in the graphic arts industry. 
Donnelley’s non-union status is a 
drag on the union efforts to obtain 
higher wages, vacations with pay, 
and improved working conditions.” 

In an interview, Mr. DiPietro was 
asked why he did not arrange for 
an election at which the Donnelley 
employes could vote on the union- 
ization question in accordance with 
the provisions of the Wagner Act. 
His reply was that as long as the 
unfair labor practice case is before 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
no election can be held. Other union 
men in reply to the same question 
explained that the campaign man- 
agers want to be sure that they have 
enough Donnelley employes enrolled 
in union ranks so that when a vote 
is taken they can get a majority of 
all votes cast on the union side. Un- 
til they are sure of results they will 
not call for an election. 


NO ORGANIZING ON COMPANY TIME 

Edward B. Busby, general super- 
intendent of the Donnelley plant in 
Chicago, on the witness stand, tes- 
tified that a notice had been placed 
on all bulletin boards tu the effect 
that union activity of employes was 
prohibited on company time, but it 
was “only prohibited on company 
property if it interfered with pro- 
duction and discipline.” 

In reply to an inquiry of opposing 
counsel for an example of how he 
enforced the rule, Mr. Busby said: 
“When a union man passed litera- 
ture to non-union men on company 
time, I considered that against the 
rule and reprimanded the person 
for-it.” 

When asked about his application 
of the rule to a man who is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Council 
of Union Donnelley Employes who 
wanted to collect union dues during 
working hours, Busby replied: 

“T don’t think that the collection 
of union dues inside of the plant 
during working hours should be 
done unless we have recognized the 
union.” 


ALLOW INDIVIDUAL RECRUITING 

He declared that union conversa- 
tional activity on the part of em- 
ployes was permitted in the recrea- 
tion rooms of the company, but that 
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speeches to groups of employes were 
not permitted therein. 

At the opening of the hearing in 
Chicago, the Government’s attor- 
ney, Russell Packard, from the re- 
gional office of the N.L.R.B. at Cleve- 
land, and his associates constituting 
the legal staff of the labor unions, 





called to the witness stand officials 
of the participating unions who were 
conducting the campaign to union- 
ize the Donnelley employes. 

The only union in the printing 
trades which was not represented 
at the hearing is that of the stereo- 
typers and electrotypers. 
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@ More anpD morE it seems that the 
small printer is awakening to the fact 
that better education in management, 
both for himself and for his competi- 
tors, will benefit the entire industry. 

A recent move in the promotion of 
this education is the introduction of a 
standard job printing estimate blank for 
the small job printer by the North Side 
Printers Guild, a group of smaller Chi- 
cago printers. 

Not content merely to lay this blank 
in front of the Guild members and say: 
“You ought to use it, fellows,” the com- 
mittee in charge is constantly pushing 
adoption of the blank by supplying an 
electro tc members who will print up a 
supply of the blanks for their own use. 





In order to pass this plan along to 
other small printers who may be neg- 
lecting to figure some of the incidental 
costs going into job printing, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER is reproducing the blank 
herewith. Actual size of the blank is 
8% by 11 inches. 

If you don’t want to be bothered mak- 
ing up the necessary form of type and 
rules an electro of the blank used by 
the Chicago group may be obtained 
from Mattick Printing Company, 2140 
North Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14. 

Graphic arts groups will find that 
pushing some such system of estimating 
as this will pay big dividends in elim- 
ination of that low bidder who doesn't 
know his costs. 
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Making Every Pound of Paper Sell 
More Efficiently 


pieces with selling qualities more efficient in some respects than original pieces @ by Harold R. Wallace 


EW ORDERS restricting the con- 
sumption of paper have been 
issued, but in spite of the fact 

that the quotas have been liberalized 
for smaller printers, paper remains 
the number one problem of the in- 
dustry. Because the scarcity of this 
material affects the one-man shop 
as much as it does the large plant, 
the question of a sufficient supply 
in the future overshadows even the 
lack of skilled manpower. 

In spite of the universality of the 
problem, from our discussions with 
printers in recent weeks it appears 
that only the larger firms are wor- 


ried about the future supply of pa- 
per to the extent of doing anything 
to stretch out their quotas. Smaller 
printers seem to be content to live 
from day to day, secure in the belief 
that something will-be done to sup- 
ply them with additional paper when 
their quotas have been consumed. 
The danger in this short-sighted 
view of the problem is great. Unless 
the industry effects the 25 per cent 
saving it has been asked to make 
during the first three months of 1944, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the War Production Board will then 
carry out its threat of allocating all 


Methods used by several national advertisers to save 


paper have resulted in catalogs and other advertising 


paper according to the essentiality 
of the printing. 

That would be a difficult step for 
W.P.B. to take, but unless printers 
small and large save every pound of 
paper they can, allocation will come. 

Paper-saving doesn’t require any 
actual sacrifice on the part of the 
printer in most cases. Lighter weight 
papers, narrower page margins, no 
French folds, fewer bleed pages— 
the dollar volume is still there. It is 
after these obvious savings have 
been made, and the quota still will 
not stretch far enough, that the real 
test of ingenuity begins. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
OF THE COMMERCIAL PRINTING INDUSTRY 
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USE THIS CHECK SHEET FOR-A GUIDE WHEN A CUSTOMER ASKS YOUR ADVICE 


DESIGN AND LAYOUT 





colors, or ingenuity. 


PAPER CONSERVATION CHECK SHEET 


(Use a check sheet on every job. Get copies from your printer.) 


Can we save 25 per cent of the paper on this job? 


The War Production Board has curtailed the tonnage of paper by 25 per 
cent under 1941. In order, therefore, to take care of the country’s printing 
requirements, it is necessary for all printers and users to practice maximum 
conservation in weight and sizes. Printers and users must employ their 
resourcefulness and technical skills to produce attractive printing which 
will serve the purpose for which it is intended despite a reduction in the 
tonnage of paper used. There is a shortage of paper, but no shortage of ink, 


Put a check (\/) in each box for yes. If in doubt, consult your printer. 


0) Are all bleeds and overhang covers eliminated? 


() Can it be self-covered? 


4. Is the general design and layout economical? 


C) Can illustrations be reduced in size and printed closer together? (Also 
Saves copper. ) 


[) Can we print on both sides of the paper? 


(1 What are the smallest margins we can use? 


C) Are there any intervening blank pages? 
(1) If a cover must be used, can all four sides be used for printing? 
() Can it be mailed without an envelope? 


[) Can it be folded to go in a smaller envelope? 


AMOUNT 

















PAPER STOCK 
1. Is this the lightest weight paper we can use? 
(C Letterhead 
C0 Envelope 


C Inside paper 
( Cover stock 


OVERALL SIZE 
. Is this the smallest practical size we can use? 


(0 Smaller page size 
( Smaller forms 


For example: 
[) Smaller letterheads 


(0 Can this size be cut without waste from a standard sheet? 


TYPE SIZE 
3. Have we specified the smallest practical size type? 
( Body type (0 Can we reduce leading? 


(0 Headline or display type ( Would narrower columns make it 


possible to use smaller type? 


SEE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


5. Have we checked carefully the number needed? 


DD Mailing lists okay? (Cj Inventory? 


AND NOW... Can we achieve equal effect with a smaller format by using better 
typography and additional colors? 


ESTIMATED PAPER SAVINGS 


Percentage saved Savings in pounds 


1. Over the previous comparable job? 
2. Over the original specifications? 
Save this check sheet and discuss it with your printer. Use him as a con- 


sulting technician. 


The Joint Committee would like to receive “before and after” examples of 
paper conservation. Please send them to Room 1712, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. It will help others make similar savings. 


EVERY AMERICAN COOPERATES IN PAPER CONSERVATION 
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If your working force is skimpy, 
you can cut down on the sizes and 
quantities of the jobs you print to 
the point where the manpower you 
have will be sufficient to produce the 
volume you will have. If you have so 
much help that your problem is one 
of keeping up volume, change your 
selling slant to give the customer 
smaller pieces, fewer pieces, but use 
plenty of color and do a better job of 
selling with each pound of paper you 
use for him. 

After you have put yourself and 
your employes in the proper state 
of mind—that you look for methods 
of paper-saving twenty-four hours 
a day—what more can you do? 

The peculiarities of the industry 
make this a very difficult question to 


If you are fortunate enough to 
have the bulk of your volume with 
large national advertisers, your work 
should be fairly easy. Large adver- 
tising agencies, which do much of 
the planning of printed advertising, 
are keenly conscious of the present 
paper shortage, and are doing every- 
thing that is within their knowledge 
to make the quotas stretch. They will 
welcome ideas from printers which 
show them how to find paper for 
two pieces where only one was avail- 
able before. 

Some advertising departments in 
charge of catalogs, too, are doing a 
fine job. One of the best of these 
jobs was the streamlined catalog 
that was issued by the advertising 
department of Link-Belt Company, 














Use 8!/2 x 5'/2 letterheads for short letters, enclosed in 
* small envelopes. 

Review printed forms periodically for essentiality; con- 
* solidation; elimination of waste space; standardization 

of sizes, weights, color, grade. 


. Cut the weight of stocks. 


Condense letters and memoranda by [(a) keeping 
* margins as narrow as possible; (b) sticking to single- 


1 
2 
3. Use smaller type and margins, 
4 
5 


HERE IS A CHECK LIST OF PAPER SAVERS 


a, 


space forms; (c) using reverse side of incoming letters 
as first carbon copy of replies; (d) using both sides of 
sheets in mimeographing. 


6 Control disburserhent of paper supplies to employees 
* so that quantities do not late in desks and de- 
partmental supply closets. 





Make scratch pads from obsolete letterheads, memo- 





* randum forms, and other unused inventory. 


8, Use and re-use carbon paper consistently. 





MAKE THE MOST EFFECTIVE USE OF THE SPACE YOU BUY 


This check list of paper savers, sent out by Associated Business Papers, has been a working guide 
for the nation's trade magazines for more than a year, with results that were pleasing even to W.P.B. 


answer. Each printed piece has its. 
own individuality, and the rules laid 
down for the saving of paper in one 
instance will be entirely wrong for 
the next piece you handle. All we 
can do is to describe various things 
that printers have done along these 
lines, and hope that those examples 
will stimulate the ingenuity of 
printers to adopt similar tools for 
their own uses. 

The Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations of the Commercial 
Printing Industry has distributed 
to practically every buyer of print- 
ing a check sheet which will make 
him more conscious of the savings 
he can make if he will think ahead 
to the consumption of paper at the 
time he plans his printed piece. 

You can make the work of this 
committee more valuable if you will 
give its work added publicity and 
importance with your customers. In 
many cases you will be called in to 
give your customers advice before 
the finished artwork has been done, 
and that is the point at which you 
should make your paper- and labor- 
saving suggestions. 
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Chicago, to tide the company over 
until its more complete line of chain 
drives and accessories is available 
to civilian markets once more. 

Julius S. Holl, advertising mana- 
ger of the Link-Belt Company, was 
quick to admit that the streamlined 
catalog was designed for greater 
utility rather than for any saving 
of paper. When it was designed, the 
paper shortage was a mere shadow 
in the distance. But the company 
was engaged 100 per cent in war 
work, and thousands of the items 
listed, described, and illustrated in 
the most recent edition of the Link- 
Belt general catalog would not be 
available again until after the war. 

In the meantime, reasoned the 
men in charge of the catalog, why 
not send out a streamlined catalog 
which would carry only those items 
which might be classed as “stock” 
items? This plan was followed. 

To begin with it was decided to 
use a larger page size, which would 
give a better opportunity to make 
space-saving and more readable lay- 
outs. The size of the general catalog 
pages was 5% by 9 inches. The new 





catalog pages were laid out for a size 
of 8% by 11 inches. 

By means of cutting down on the 
number of items, using typical illus- 
trations to show an entire class of 
products, making the illustrations 
smaller in some cases, and combin- 
ing tables in such a way as to take 
up less space, the streamlined cata- 
log carried in its 180 pages all the 
essential information about stock 
items, whereas the general catalog 
contained 1,280 pages. 

The latest edition of the general 
catalog was of 50,000 copies, and it 
consumed 195,840 pounds of paper. 
Twenty-five thousand copies of the 
streamlined catalog consumed 29,- 
400 pounds of paper. Additional sav- 
ings were made because the new 
catalog can be mailed in envelopes, 
while the large general catalog re- 
quired corrugated cartons. 

Typical of the savings in individ- 
ual sections of the book was that 
made in the section devoted to the 
Ewart Detachable Link-Belt chains. 
In the general catalog, twenty-one 
pages were required to cover those 
chains. Four of the new double-size 
pages carry all of the information 
needed by about 90 per cent of Link- 
Belt customers. The illustration in- 
cluded with this article will indicate 
how this was accomplished. 

Of course, the savings made by 
Link-Belt cannot be made in every 
instance. The streamlined catalog 
does not replace the general cata- 
log, as Mr. Holl has pointed out. It 
makes essential information more 
readily available in most cases and 
wherever more information is nec- 
essary, jobbers have the complete 
catalog to fall back on. 

In some cases the company has 
issued specialized catalogs such as 
those which contain the engineering 
information about, and listings of, 
chains, bearings, sprocket wheels, 
and other accessories. This has been 
standard practice in the past, and 
many of the pages of these catalogs 
are lifted from the streamlined cat- 
alog without making any changes. 
This duplicate use of composition 
could not be made readily with the 
smaller pages in the old catalog. 

Another instance of paper-saving 
done by the Link-Belt Company is 
that of the calendar it has sent out 
each year for many years. The 1944 
edition is just a little over half the 
size of those in years past and con- 
sumed 60 per cent as much paper. 
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The change in size is not a new 
story—the feature of the Link-Belt 
change is its illustration of what 
happens to traditions when such a 
change is made. When the sugges- 
tion was made that the calendar be 
made smaller and printed letter- 
press (because of a shortage of ro- 
tagravure printing facilities) many 
in the organization protested that 
the new size would be unpopular. 

Having overcome all such protests 
the advertising department pro- 
ceeded with its plans, produced a 
fine job on a lower grade of paper, 
and has received many compliments 
on the calendar. A great saving was 
also made in the materials and labor 
required for mailing because the 
new calendar is mailed in envel- 
opes used to mail Link-Belt house 
magazines, whereas the oid calen- 
dar was rolled in a mailing tube. 

You will say that these examples 
apply only to the large plant. But 
if you have a small shop, and aren’t 
in on the planning and production 
of large catalogs and such pieces, 
there is still work for you to do. A 
two-man shop specializes in phar- 
maceutical printing and receives its 
jobs all planned, with engravings 
made and layouts furnished. All 
that remains to be done when copy 
is received is to set type to fit the 
layouts, make up with the engrav- 
ings, and print the folders. 

Most of the printing is done for 
one customer and the folders are 
supposed to be designed so that they 
will cut out of 25- by 38-inch paper 
with little waste, so that they can be 
printed on a 1214- by 19-inch press 
sheet. The layout and engravings for 
one folder came into the shop last 
year designed for a 7- by 5-inch size. 

Fortunately the bleed plate for 
the cover was of such character that 
the folder size could be cut down to 
6 by 414 inches. This was done, the 
type pages were marked up to fit the 
new size, and instead of being forced 
to buy special 28- by 42-inch paper 
the printer was able to print on his 
standard size stock. On a run of 40,- 
000 folders (printed on 100-pound 
enamel) this meant a saving of 
about 25 per cent. 

If that printer had gone to sleep 
on the job, and used plates and lay- 
out just as they were received by 
him, some other user of paper would 
have suffered. 

Another small advertiser, a manu- 
facturer of candy, has been progres- 


sively reducing his consumption of 
paper on each advertising piece for 
the past two years. In 1941 this 
manufacturer sent out a 16-page 
catalog that required the consump- 
tion of 1,204 pounds of paper. In 
1942, by paring his mailing list, us- 
ing lighter weight paper, and reduc- 
ing the size of the catalog page, only 
685 pounds of paper were used. In 
1943 he designed four 2-page loose- 
leaf inserts, printed in four colors, 
which have attempted to do the 


contains ideas for remodeling the 
home, interior decorating hints, and 
articles of general interest to the 
home owner. Its use by the lumber 
dealers is promoted by means of the 
portfolio. 

In 1940, this portfolio was quite 
elaborate—ten 9- by 12-inch sheets 
of heavy board, printed in two col- 
ors on one side of the sheet. These 
sheets were laminated with cellu- 
lose acetate and bound with a plas- 
tic comb. 


Dimensions of Attachments for Original Ewart Link-Belt 
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Pages from old and new Link-Belt catalogs, showing advantage of larger page with smaller illustra- 
tions with no loss in legibility, great gain in space. Four large pages replaced twenty-one small pages 


same job that was formerly done by 
the 16-page catalog, using only 356 
pounds of paper. 

Showing what can be done by a 
national advertiser who watches his 
Small jobs as closely as he does the 
large ones is the case of the port- 
folio issued annually by the Masonite 
Corporation to help sell its house 
magazine to lumber dealers through 
which it is distributed. This maga- 
zine is issued three times a year and 


For the 1944 campaign, the “port- 
folio” takes the form of a 4-page, 
814- by 11-inch folder thus saving 
both paper and manpower. 

There are hundreds of case his- 
tories that might be told, but not a 
single one of them would exactly 
solve your problem. By stirring them 
up into a cocktail, and giving it a 
dash of your own ingenuity, you 
can print practically every new job 
on fewer pounds of paper. 
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THE TIME-AND-MOTION-STUDY CLAS®DF 
ABOUT ECONOMIES IN TYPE MAKEUB 


the printing industry a crippling 

blow as it has every other busi- 
ness in the United States. We advertise 
for more men and sit with misgivings 
waiting for them to come in. 

As they do about the weather, every- 
one is doing plenty of talking about 
this condition but few are doing any- 
thing constructive about it. Are we 
using the employes we have in the 
business to the best advantage? Are 
we using them to print or to act as deliv- 
ery boys around the shop? Are we 
applying the best work methods as 
developed by scientific management 
engineers in other fields of industry? 

One interesting experiment along 
this line of applying the latest methods 
of motion economy to a common com- 
posing room operation will illustrate 
the possibilities of this procedure. 

At the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, some research was done on 
makeup of linotype slugs into pages. 
One of the projects of the class in 
motion study was the analysis of the 
elemental motions that entered into the 
makeup of a simple magazine page. 

An experienced makeup man was 
asked to make up ten pages and his 
performance was filmed by a movie 
camera—sixteen frames per second. 
These films were analyzed by the 
students under the direction of Joseph 
C. Fasulo, a methods engineer and the 
instructor of the class. Right- and left- 
hand process charts were drawn and 
possible improvements in the method 
were apparent at once. It could easily 
be seen that the right hand was doing 
all the work. The operator had begun 
his operations by putting his linotype 
slugs, his spacing material, his binders, 
and the string to the right side of the 
makeup galley. His left hand did not 
have a chance to do any useful work. 

The first improvement was to move 
half of the spacing material to the left 
side of the operator where it could be 
moved to the makeup galley by the 
left hand. 

It was found that tying the page 
with string consumed from one-fourth 
to one-third of the total time. A simple 
binder was devised and a new opera- 
tion chart drawn showing the work 
elements transferred to the left hand. 

One of the students was able to 
reduce the time of makeup to 50 per 
cent of that used by the experienced 
compositor. The student followed the 
new motion pattern which made use 
of elementary motion economy laws 


‘Te MANPOWER shortage has hit 
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MOTION STUDY NOTES 


Page 1 





OPERATION CHARTS 


The Operation Chart 


is a simple aid for 


analyzing the motions of the two hands for the 
purpose of finding a better way of doing the 
job. It is useful in training operators to 

O follow an improved method. 


Operation Chart: Makeup of Pages—PRESENT METHOD 





LEFT HAND 


RIGHT HAND 





GALLEY OF LINO SLUGS TO BANK 


POSITION FOLIO AND RUNNING HEADS 


O HOLD COLUMN SLUGS 


TIE PAGE WITH STRING 
PAGE TO GALLEY FOR RACKING 


GALLEY OF LINO SLUGS TO THE BANK 

TOP BINDER TO MAKE-UP GALLEY 

GETS FOLIO AND RUNNING HEAD 

HEAD SPACING TO MAKE-UP GALLEY 

lst LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 

2nd LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 

3rd LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 

c GET 2 COLUMN SLUGS TO GALLEY 

START 2nd COLUMN 

4th LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 

5th LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 
BINDER TO MAKE-UP GALLEY 

' TIE PAGE WITH STRING 


PAGE TO GALLEY FOR RACKING 





Operation Chart: Makeup of Pages—PROPOSED METHOD 





LEFT HAND 


RIGHT HAND 





GALLEY OF LINO SLUGS TO BANK 

O TIES TO MAKE-UP GALLEY 
TOP BINDER TO GALLEY 

HEAD SPACING TO GALLEY 

Ist LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 

3rd LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 

START 2nd COLUMN 

PICK UP BOTTOM BINDER 

ASSEMBLE THE TIE ON PAGE 

PAGE TO GALLEY FOR RACKING 


GALLEY OF LINO SLUGS TO BANK 
TIES TO MAKE-UP GALLEY 

FOLIO AND RUNNING HEAD TO GALLEY 
HEAD SPACING TO GALLEY 

2nd LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 

PICK UP 2 COLUMN SLUGS 

4th LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 

5th LIFT OF SLUGS TO GALLEY 
ASSEMBLE THE TIE ON PAGE 

PAGE TO GALLEY FOR RACKING 





such as moving both hands in sym- 
metrical, rhythmic paths to materials 
which were grouped in scientifically 
arranged locations around the work- 
place of the compositor. 


The tools of motion study are sim- 


ple to understand. First there are some 
simple laws to follow: 


Start hands simultaneously 
Stop hands simultaneously 
Opposed, symmetrical motions 
Lowest class movements 





Normal work area 

Fewest elements 

Avoid holding 

Pre-positioned tools and work 

Work-place height 

Second, there is the Flow Process 
Chart which shows the flow of work 
through the shop with each operation 
charted together with the distances 
traveled from operation to operation. 

This flow chart must be analyzed by 
asking six simple questions: Why? 
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MOTION STUDY NO 


PROCESS CHARTS 


The Process Chart is a device for recording 
a process through a plant or through several 
departments. It shows all operations, 
portations, and storage. A study of the Chart 
will suggest improvements in the process. 


trans— 


Process Chart—PROPOSED METHOD 








Process Chart— 
PRESENT METHOD 


TYPE DEL. TO PRINTER 








PRINTER RECEIVES COPY AND INSTR 


MAKES OUT TIME RECORD 
FOR MAKEUP TIME * 


15 FEET 
50 FEET 
75 FEET 
35 FEET MAKES UP THE PAGE 
20 FEET 
CORRECTS OBVIOUS ERRORS 


20 FEET 


20 FEET 


TAKES PROOF TO PROOFROOM 


GETS TYPE FROM LINO DEPARTMENT 


CUTS MATERIAL FOR USE IN JOB 


PULLS PROOF AND CHECKS PROOF 


PULLS PROOF AND RACKS THE PAGE 


SPACING MATERIAL FUR- 
NISHED IN SPECIAL SIZES 





PRINTER 
— —- 


PROOFBOY 
——_— 


© PRINTER RECEIVES COPY 
AND INSTRUCTIONS 


35 FEET (©) MAKES UP PAGE 








35 FEET ' PRINTER RECEIVES 


| 
oar Qe eee ® PROOFS UP PAGE 





@ -PROOFS TO PROOFROOM 


| 


® RACKS PAGE 


LOCKUP INSTRUCTIONS 








20 FEET i: LOCKS UP PAGE 


vor © FORM TO PROOFPRESS 


(T) TAKES TYPE TO LOCKUP 





130 FEET 





150 FEET 


150 FEET 


MAKES OUT TIME RECORD 
FOR LOCKUP TIME * 


GETS TYPE PAGE FROM RACK 


15 FEET 
175 FEET 
175 FEET LOCKS UP PAGE 
20 FEET PULLS PROOFS OF FORM 
20 FEET RACKS THE FORM 


150 FEET 


PRINTER RECEIVES LOCKUP INSTRUC 


TAKES PROOFS TO PROOFROOM 


© OPERATIONS 


FEET TRAVELLED 





WHAT THE PRINTER DOES UNDER 
THE PRESENT METHOD 
© OPERATIONS 
@ TRANSPORTATIONS 
FEET TRAVELLED 


* Under Proposed Method, this operation 
is performed before work is handed to 
printer. 





1090 FEET 








What? How? Who? Where? When? 
For each operation, for each storage, 
and for each transportation, consider 
first: Why is this being done? Find out 
the real reason for this and then think 
about the other five questions. 

Remember that the proper answer 
to any of these questions should not 
be that they have always been done 
that way in the past. 

Third, there’s the Operation Chart, 
which simply charts the elemental 


motions of the left and right hands 
during each process. 

Both charts can be very elaborate 
to show minute details if the job is 
very extensive and warrants the effort. 
If the job is of short duration, simple 
charts can be drawn and the laws of 
motion economy applied in a general 
way. 

Finally, after a better method has 
been developed, this method should 
be standardized, a written standard 


WHAT THE PRINTER DOES UNDER T 
THE PROPOSED METHOD | 


@ TRANSPORTATIONS..... 2 
130 


_ PROOFS UP FORM 


® PROOFS TO PROOFROOM 





Saving. . 7 
Saving. . 3 
Saving . 960 


RACKS FORM 
Vv 





practice should be made of this new 
method so that these improvements 
are made available and permanent. 

Notice that there is no attempt to 
speed up the effort put forth by the 
man. Management engineers agree 
that faster muscular motion does not 
save time; driving men to more exer- 
tion does not permanently increase 
output. Better production is accom- 
plished by simpler arrangements of 
work and more orderly flow of ma- 
terials that bring them to the man 
instead of having him run ail over the 
shop after them. 

The buyer of printing wants the 
most efficient craftsmanship plus the 
most intelligent skill in his job of 
printing. The elimination of inefficient 
hand operations and useless running 
around will enable the compositor to 
incorporate his best ideas into every 
job instead of worrying about spend- 
ing excessive time. 
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Increase Production by Means of 


Motion Study 


Study of the motions made by makeup men, and elimination 


of wasteful motions and excess walking, should be the starting 


point in compaign fer a greater percentage of productive time in composing room @ By M. E _ Powers 


posing room involves more than 

an attractive drawing and the 
placing of cabinets and machines 
in the spaces assigned to them in 
spite of the building columns. It re- 
quires detailed analysis and study 
of many factors. 

The planning of a well organized 
and productive composing room in- 
cludes a study of the general com- 
position of the plant, the quality of 
composition required, the degree of 
specialization of the printing in the 
plant, motion study of key men that 
their needs may be fully met by ar- 
rangement of the equipment, check 
of the travel of men and materials 
between various parts of the room, 
and an overall check to see that the 
plan conforms to established routine 
and permits adequate supervision. 

The class of printing produced in 
the plant will determine in large 
measure requirements of the com- 
posing room. If, for instance, the 
plant is engaged in general print- 
ing, anything from letterheads to 
posters, there will be need for a 
large number of type faces. Loca- 
tion of the necessary cabinets in 
which to store faces that are active 
as well as those for which there is 
only occasional use may complicate 
the layout. Provision must be made 
for a large supply of spacing mate- 
rials and furniture. The sizes of the 
assembled type units will cover a 
wide range and affect galley sizes, 
imposing table sizes, and character 
of storage units. 

The final layout of the composing 
room of a general printer is usually 
the result of compromises between 
arrangement for a small, compact 
department and the arrangement 
that is necessary to provide all of 
the type faces and materials for a 
wide range of composition. The use 
of refinements in layout is limited 
and the effort must be directed to- 
ward a good general arrangement 
that will keep the overall travel at 
a minimum. 


‘T= SUCCESSFUL LAYOUT of a com- 
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The printing plant that special- 
izes in its product offers some very 
interesting possibilities in the lay- 
out of its composing room. Taking 
a publication plant or a plant print- 
ing books as an instance, we have 
an immediate reduction in the num- 
ber of sizes of the composed unit. 


position which permits concentra- 
tion of production in a small area 
of floor space. Perhaps display faces 
of advertisements and headings of 
the editorial matter aremachine-set, 
reducing space for type cabinets. 
Some plant managers like to refer 
to a plant as “laid out for straight- 
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WHAT'S WRONG IN THIS COMPOSING ROOM? This is flow chart of Arrangement One of composing 
room described in the accompanying article. Note waste of man-hours caused by retracing of steps 


In many publication plants the 
size of all the type pages has been 
standardized, materially increasing 
refinements that can be made to re- 
duce travel of material and save mo- 
tions of men. There is usually a re- 
duction in the number of type faces 
that must be carried in a working 


line production.” The term probably 
dates back to the straight assembly 
lines of the automobile manufactur- 
er. But in actual practice the term 
Straightline usually means that the 
general travel is forward and that 
back-tracking has in large part been 
eliminated. 
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Detailed drawing of the composing room lay- 
out on facing page, showing arrangement with 
cut inspection at the far side of room, and the 
retracing of steps made necessary by the loca- 
tion of storage space for materials for the 


ition and p of advertisements 





But present layout in the better 
industrial plants is based on motion 
study, the detailed study and timing 
of the work of each hand of the em- 
ploye and elimination of waste mo- 
tions by a change of method or the 
use of devices that will permit more 
productive use of both hands. The 
Object of motion study is to convert 
motion into productive effort. 











Motion study should not be con- 
fused with time study. Motion study 
is exactly what the name implies, 
a study of the reaching, carrying, 
stooping, lifting, and other motions 
that are performed in doing a job 
and then by better arrangement of 
materials and working position the 
motions that are not productive are 
reduced or eliminated. In most in- 
stances the work is balanced be- 
tween the two hands, and the stoop- 
ing and walking is reduced. 

Two instances will illustrate the 
possibilities of motion study in a 





Page Makeup 





























composing room. We have the case 
of the compositor setting type with 
one hand and the other hand just 
going along for the ride. Of course 
the left thumb does keep the indi- 
vidual type from falling over and 
the feel of the nick checks the eye 
for right side up. But actually the 
most useful work of the left hand is 
to reduce in some small amount the 
travel of the right hand in the plac- 
ing of each piece of type. The right 
hand does 80 per cent of the work. 

And then there is the peculiarity, 
found in no other industry, of the 
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man intentionally working sideways 
at his bench and holding one elbow 
in the air during his working hours. 
Certainly the high elbow is not very 
comfortable and the left hand and 
arm are in a cramped position. In 
the printing industry it is referred 
to as a “man working at an inclined 
surface” or it is, in common English, 
the working position provided by a 
printer for his compositors, being 
more a matter of custom than it is 
of careful planning. 

It is obvious that a little motion 
study would recommend a change 
of both of these characteristic op- 
erations of the printing industry. 

The layout of a composing room 
should be based on motion study of 
the men and any possible ways and 
means that would reduce carrying 
of materials from one point to an- 
other. The composing room of a 
publication plant offers two sections 
where motion study can be profit- 
ably made. One is the area in which 
pages are made up from collated 
text type, cuts, and advertisements 
and the other is that of the impos- 
ing tables where page units are as- 
sembled and locked for press. Both 
of these sections present in most 
plants a set of conditions that can 
be materially improved. 

To illustrate some of the points 
that should be considered in layout 
of a composing room of a publica- 
tion plant and to show how working 
positions developed by motion study 
can be incorporated in such layouts, 
two arrangements of the same com- 
posing room have been prepared. 
Arrangement One shows a compos- 
ing room with many of the faults 
that are inherent in our composing 
rooms in general and Arrangement 
Two points out what can be accom- 
plished by some rearrangement and 
use of special working positions. 

It will be helpful in the study of a 
layout to make a flow chart show- 
ing travel of text, cuts, and adver- 
tisements (of copy or type) in the 


composing room as a check against © 


any back-tracking or any wasteful 
travel and for a possible suggestion 
of an improvement in the arrange- 
ment. A flow chart has been made 
of each of the arrangements that 
they may be checked and a visual 
comparison can be made to show the 
improvement that has been made 
by rearrangement. Measured in feet 
of travel, savings amount to about 
57 per cent. 
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The main points of the rearrange- 
ment are the change in location of 
slug machines, development of an 
advertisement makeup section, and 
placing of the cut correction section 
in the line of travel of material en- 
tering the composing room. 

The page makeup section shows 
the use of a special makeup unit de- 
signed for publication pages. The 
unit consists of a steel galley cabi- 
net for text matter coming from the 
machines, for advertisements, and 
for cuts. The working position is for 
flat-top slug composition, and to 
the right of the working position is 
an individual saw for each makeup 
man. Below the working position is 


der this top is a position for a page 
truck for the pages of a publication 
as they are proofed. 

Note that type, cuts, and ads of a 
publication are stored in the galley 
cabinet, to be made up at the work- 
ing position, proofed at the proof 
press in the alley, and then stored 
to wait correction either in galley 
cabinets or truck, corrected on the 
top provided and then transferred 
to the lockup by a page galley truck. 
In each case motion of the man has 
been reduced to a step or two and in 
no case will he have to wait to use a 
sawor a proof press. Further, no type 
cases in the makeup position invite 
interruption from other compositors, 



































Cut Inspection : 
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THIS LAYOUT IS LESS WASTEFUL. Flow chart of Arrangement Two of composing room described 
on preceding pages. Rearrangement of units has eliminated over 50 per cent of travel of materials 


a large storage for strip material— 
slugs, leads, and the strip furniture. 
There is a pocket for empty galleys. 
At the right end of the special cabi- 
net is a top that can be used for cor- 
rections without disturbing mate- 
rials with which the man may be 
working when interrupted and un- 


The idea of the saw-per-man has 
also been used in layout of the ad 
section for practically all ads are of 
slug composition. 

Reference has been made to the 
saving of 57 per cent in the travel 
by rearrangement of the composing 
room used as an example in this 
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This detailed drawing of the new arrange- 
ment shows how steps are saved—chiefly by 
development of special page p units and 
@ saw for each man, the placing of cut inspec- 
tion in line of travel, and a special section for 
makeup of advertisements has been added 





article. This figure was determined 
by selecting fifteen primary move- 
ments in the composing room and 
multiplying the distance in the aisles 
in feet for these movements by the 
number of men making the move- 
ment during a shift. This was done 
for both arrangements. The number 
of trips was determined by the num- 
ber of pages per shift and by the 
number of proofs taken per shift. 
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Worthwhile savings by rearrange- 
ment are not confined to the larger 
plants. Similar studies made in the 
smaller plants show savings of 36, 
42, and 47 per cent. 

To summarize, a layout of a com- 
posing room for a publication plant 
should start with a motion study of 
the page makeup man and an ar- 
rangement of his working position 
that will definitely provide him with 
all materials and tools he needs to 
do his work and a placement of these 
items so that each move will be a 
productive one. Save motion, save 
steps, plan for each move. 





















































With page makeup as a center, 
study the flow of materials to and 
from this center and then group the 
various sections of the composing 
room in their best relationship to 
one another. 

Finally, check the layout by a flow 
chart and a measurement of the sav- 
ings in man-feet that may be ex- 
pected by a rearrangement of the 
composing room as a measure of 
how well the motions have been 
studied and waste motion has been 
converted to motion that will give 
a greater amount of productive time 
in the composing room. 
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New York Printers Work to Keep 
Business At Home 


Details of this successful show, which may help printers in other cities, are told @ ky Forrest Rundell 


beginning to come out of the de- 

pression, printers in New York 
found that an increasing volume of 
printing which originated in that 
city was being done in plants else- 
where. Not only was the work going 
to other towns but some printing 
plants were showing a disposition to 
go to regions where operating con- 
ditions seemed more favorable. 

While this condition was not pe- 
culiar to the printing industry it had 
become so alarming that the indus- 
try decided to join the “Keep it in 
New York” movement. Because the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation was by far the largest or- 
ganization in the letterpress print- 


I" 1935, when the country was just 


ing industry, it fell to the lot of that . 


group to lead the way. 


BUYERS MUST BE SHOWN 

Elementary sales strategy indi- 
cated that the way to get buyers 
to consider New York first was to 
show them some of the good print- 
ing being done in the city. The best 
way to show them seemed to be to 
hold an exhibition where the buyers 
could come and see the work of many 
different printers. 

Acting on this basic idea the first 
exhibition was organized and held 
in the fall of 1935. It proved a big 
success, and the show has gained 
steadily in size and prestige until 
the Ninth Annual Exhibition, held 
this year, was in many ways the 
most effective of the series in spite 
of war conditions. 


OTHER PRINTERS MAY BENEFIT 

For those printers who may be 
interested in holding similar shows 
in their own localities, a reasonably 
full description of the show follows, 
telling how it is put together and 
some of the inside details that make 
it click. 

The exhibition in 1943 contained 
approximately 900 different printed 
pieces. Seventy-five printers out of 
a total printer membership of about 
300 were represented, many of the 
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entries having been sent in by cus- 
tomers. Only members of the New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion or their customers were eligible 
and only those entries which were 
printed between October 1, 1942, and 
October 1, 1943, were accepted. 
Attendance for the three days was 
something over 2,500 persons. About 
1,900 of these were buyers or adver- 
tising production men. The balance 
were printers and supply men. Of 
the buyers 125 were sufficiently in- 
terested in some pieces of printing 
to leave their names and addresses 
and ask that the printers of those 
pieces get in touch with them. 


ORGANIZATION OF DETAILS 

Now for some of the inside work- 
ings that make the show click. The 
first essential for any such exhibi- 
tion is some person with skill and 
initiative to carry the burden of the 
work and push it through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. In New York this 
work has been done for the past five 
years by Miss Ella C. Mylius, a full 
time secretary employed by the As- 
sociation. Questions of policy have 
been decided by a committee of the 
members headed by Peter Kutschera 
of the Ogden Printing Company but 
Miss Mylius has the responsibility 
of attending to the multitude of de- 
tails which must be handled. An 
additional full time worker is usu- 
ally needed for the month preced- 
ing the showing. 


CONVENIENT LOCATION 

Given the organization and the 
driving power, the next thing that is 
needed is a place for the exhibition 
and the equipment to display the 
entries. For several years the show 
has been held in a ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore, a location which 
is convenient for advertising agen- 
cies, many large industrial offices, 
and for commuters. 

To show the pieces to advantage 
the association has accumulated an 
elaborate set of display panels. This 
equipment consists of fifty-one ply- 


Annual exhibition did much to slow down the 


rapid exodus of printing from New York City, 


wood panels four feet wide and eight 
feet high. These are arranged in bays 
of four, with the two in back parallel 
to the walls and one on each side 
projecting at an angle. Lighting is 
by daylight bulbs arranged in a 
canopy reaching across the outside 
top corners of the angled panels. 
Where two bays meet, the joint is 
cleverly concealed by large mailing 
tubes fitted over the edges of the 
panels and sprayed with gold paint, 
Other joints between the panels are 
concealed by bands of decorative 
material. All equipment is freshly 
painted each year with a new color 
scheme chosen by an artist for the 
occasion. Much of the fine appear- 
ance of the exhibition is due to the © 
careful selection of color scheme. 


MOUNTING THE EXHIBITS 

When the panels are in place the 
exhibits are tacked to them by using — 
a stapling machine. The back page 
is fastened down and a rubber band 
is carried across one corner to hold 
the pages in place. This keeps the 
booklets from sagging and at the 
same time permits detailed exami- 
nation. Books and the other heavy 
pieces are shown on tables covered 
with flame-proof duvetin. The duve- 
tin meets fire department regula- 
tions for such table coverings. 


PANELS GROUPED BY INDUSTRIES 
A tasteful arrangement of the 
pieces is very important. Exhibits 
are kept together by industries as 
far as is possible. Next an effort is 
made to keep a fair uniformity of 
size on each panel. But above all the 
tonal effect of the entire display is 
kept as nearly even as possible. An 
uneven spot or a colorful piece that 
jars on its surroundings will upset 
the appearance of a panel and of 
those around it as well. Even the 
arrangement of the books on the 
tables is carefully worked out to 
preserve a harmonious appearance. 
So much for the appearance of 
the show. Now for some of the fat- 
tors that make it worth going to seé. 
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Over a period of years an annual 
exhibition can be only as good as its 
judges make it. If they are consci- 
entious and well-informed and keep 
the standards high, the quality of 
the exhibition continues to improve 
year after year. Moreover, whatever 
awards are given for excellence will 
take on real value. It will become an 
honor to both the printer and his 
customer to win an award. The ex- 
hibition will have much additional 
value as a source of ideas and be an 
inspiration for the exhibitors to im- 
prove their work. 


the industry are doing. I know of no 
better way of seeing practically the 
entire production of the metropoli- 
tan printing area than is afforded 
by this annual exposition. 

“In any industry the man who 
does only ‘four-wall thinking’ is at a 
handicap. He does not know what 
his competition is and he has no 
way of comparing his own ability 
with that of others in the industry. 
I think it is the realization of this 
fact which makes the annual print- 
ing show dinner the best-attended 
event which the association holds. 


The advertising value, typography, 
design and layout, quality of print- 
ing, and appropriateness through- 
out. It is an unwritten law among 
the judges that no piece gets an 
award unless it is well printed. Size 
of the piece or importance of the 
customer has nothing to do with 
the awards. A small brochure for a 
relatively unknown client is just as 
likely to win an award as an elabo- 
rate annual report for the United 
States Steel Corporation. This rule 
gives the printer with the small shop 
an equal chance with the big fellow. 


Ballroom of Hotel Commodore converted to exhibit hall, printing grouped by industries, light pieces stapled to plywood panels, heavier displays on table 


From the beginning the New York 
exhibition has been fortunate in se- 
curing able and thorough men for 
judges. The chairman each year has 
been George Welp, director of sales 
promotion, advertising, and public- 
ity for Interchemical Corporation. 
With him have served the Honor- 
able A. E. Giegengack, O. Alfred 
Dickman, Douglas McMurtrie, Fred 
Hoch, Jules Boday, and other men 
of high standing in the industry. 
These men have put in long hours 
of hard work each year to make the 
exhibition a success. 


COMPETITION HELPS EVERYONE 
Probably the best way to express 
the viewpoint of the judges is to 
quote Mr. Welp. He says: “From the 
very beginning of the New York 
Show I have been happy to serve as 
4 member of the jury because I be- 
lieve expositions of this kind should 
be encouraged in every industry. I 
know of no better way to improve 
your performance than by keeping 
in touch with what other people in 


It is an indication that the New York 
printers are aware of the opportu- 
nity afforded them to become fa- 
miliar with the work of their fellow 
printers.” 


RAISE STANDARDS OF QUALITY 

From this you will note that the 
judges are interested primarily in 
the raising of standards of printing 
among the exhibitors. Obviously if 
printers are to convince buyers that 
their work is equal to the best they 
must first make their quality equal 
the best. There is nothing that will 
step up the quality of a printer’s 
work as quickly as having it com- 
pared publicly with the better print- 
ing done by his competitors. 

In normal times a certificate of 
merit is awarded to such entries as 
in the wnanimous opinion of the 
judges are outstanding. The certifi- 
cate is suitable for framing and is 
issued in duplicate, one copy for the 
printer and one for his customer. 

In making the award the follow- 
ing features are considered: 


For various reasons it has been 
found best to conceal the identity 
of the printer who did each piece. 
If the name appears on the entry it 
is blocked out before the entry is 
mounted. Even the union label num- 
ber is concealed. The entries are 
identified by number and only the 
secretary in charge of the exhibi- 
tion has the key to the numbers. A 
visitor who is interested in any par- 
ticular piece is not told who printed 
it. Instead he is asked to leave his 
name and address and the associa- 
tion forwards his inquiry to the ex- 
hibiting printer. 


AWARDS MADE AT ONCE 
Certificates of merit are sent out 
to the winning printers as soon as 
possible after the exhibition and the 
printer has the pleasure of deliver- 
ing the customer’s copy in person. 
The printer may use his own cer- 
tificate for advertising in any way 
he sees fit. He may frame it, publish 
a replica in his house magazine, or 
show it to customers and prospects 
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along with a copy of the winning 
piece. 

Two major steps remain: To se- 
cure entries and to attract visitors 
to the show. It is interesting to note 
that the same publicity will accom- 
plish both ends. The backbone of 
the publicity campaign is a series of 
mailings. For this (and for its other 
campaigns) the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association has a list of 
6,500 names. 

METHOD OF SECURING ENTRIES 

One thousand five hundred names 
on the list are of people in member 
plants and affiliates. The remaining 
5,000 have been very carefully culled 
from all available sources to include 
buyers of large quantities of print- 
ing, agency production men, and 
others in a position to influence the 
purchase of printing. 

Mailings are started to this list in 
September. The first mailing an- 
nounces the show and invites both 
printers and customers to partici- 
pate. The entries are limited to jobs 
printed by the members of the New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion and the jobs must have been 
printed within the past year. There 
is no charge but the entrant must 
furnish two copies and have them 
in before the deadline: about four 
weeks before the exhibition opens. 

Other mailings which follow send 
tickets for the exhibition and sug- 
gest that more may be had for the 
asking. In the meantime headquar- 
ters makes a telephone follow-up of 
printers who have failed to send in 
their entries. Special mailings urge 
both the printers and customers to 
attend the dinner on opening night. 


DINNER OPENS SHOW 

At this dinner the judges discuss 
the entries, compare them with pre- 
vious years, and in general give the 
highlights of the show. On several 
occasions George Welp has gone to 
the trouble of making Kodachrome 
Slides of the prize winning entries. 
The showing of these slides along 
with the discussions of the reasons 
why the entries were awarded cer- 
tificates of merit has been particu- 
larly interesting. At the close of the 
program everyone present is given 
a printed list of the numbers of the 
prize winning pieces so that he can 
inspect them while the discussion 
is fresh in his mind. 

A record of the attendance for 
the three days is kept by asking 
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each visitor to fill out a card with 
his name, business address, and po- 
sition with his company. A line on 
the card specifies that the informa- 
tion will be used only for classifica- 
tion of those in attendance and this 
promise is strictly kept. 


CASE HISTORIES VALUABLE 

One feature which has been tried 
for a number of years is the case 
history. Each entrant is asked to 
give complete information about the 
piece—its purpose, results obtained, 
production features, and any other 
information that will help fellow 
printers. Whenever the case history 
is supplied it is copied and fastened 
to the board with the entry. 

Unfortunately, while the infor- 
mation is usually interesting and 
very valuable, the percentage of the 
cases in which it has been fur- 
nished is small. Customers are more 
likely to furnish the information 
than are printers. The possibilities 
of obtaining useful details are so 


great that it is to be hoped that 
some way will eventually be foun 
to increase the number of case his. 
tories furnished by printers. : 
Finally, many may be interested 
in knowing something about the cost 
of such an exhibition. The display 
panels plus tables that were used 
have handled 900 entries and could 
take care of some more. The equip- 
ment was not bought all at once but 
has been assembled over a period 
of years. Some of it cannot be du-— 
plicated under present conditions, 


If it were purchased new the cost 


might run from $800 to $1,000. 


COST PER PROSPECT REACHED 
Running expenses are consider- 

ably more. In addition to the time 
put in by members of the staff of 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association the cost of each show — 
averages nearly $2,500. Figured in ~ 
cost for each prospect this repre- 
sents between $1.25 and $1.50 for 
each one who sees the exhibition. 





RECLAIM AND RE-USE YOUR 
CARDBOARD CARTONS!! 






























































The Container Division of 

the War Production Board is 
seeking the codperation of all the 
manufacturers and shippers in a 
program to promote the re-use of 
fiber and various other kinds of 
containers. Those industries which 
use containers are asked to find 
usable containers of every type, 
reclaim them for their own use, 
or return them to the original 
shipper for re-use. 

In sorting out fiber containers 
many are found which are unfit for 
further use. These should be baled 
and sold to the waste paper dealers 
for salvage, thus augmenting the 
supply of new containers. 

As the re-use of most containers 
depends chiefly on the care with 
which they have been handled 
and opened, the WPB Containers 
Division has issued suggestions 
and diagrams as aids to re-users 
and also has designed a better 
box opener. 

One shipper who has all con- 
tainers returned has set up what 
he calls a “hospital”? where he 
sorts, surveys, and reconditions 
all damaged containers, sending 
unusable cartons to the salvage 


depot. A large manufacturer of 
candy reports saving 23 per cent 
of fiber containers by having them 
returned. A chewing gum manu- 
facturer who placed a sheet of 
instructions in each box got 7,000 
fiber containers back from his 
distributors in the first month. 

The re-use plan has been found 
feasible by varieties of business 
concerns. One large drug com- 
pany now makes two-thirds of its 
shipments in used containers. A 
big mail order company makes 
virtually all its retail store ship- 
ments and 30 per cent of its mail 
order shipments in second-hand 
containers. Some organizations re- 
quest the return of all containers 
and then do their own sorting and 
reconditioning. 

More detailed information on the 
campaign is available from Frank 
J. Hynes, assistant director, Con- 
tainers Division, War Production 
Board, Temporary Building S, in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Hynes has 
now instituted another scheme to 
locate new but obsolete containers 
now in storage, and will codperate 
in getting such containers into the 
hands of those who can use them. 
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Garden picture of distinction shown by courtesy of J. Horace McFarland Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Topmost specialist in four-color floral and 
horticultural printing, the company enjoys a world-wide reputation for authority, produces large share of catalogs for leading seedsmen and nurserymen 
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FORREST se RUNDELL 


EVER BEFORE has the buying 
and selling of printing on an 
account basis been so profit- 

able to all concerned. Such selling 
has always been the best way to do 
business, but it has taken the pres- 
ent abnormal conditions to prove its 
advantages over price competition. 

Present conditions offer an effec- 
tive proving ground for buying 
methods. Through our difficulties in 
getting materials and services we 
are learning just what happens 
when we try to buy on price alone. 
And if we take our lesson to heart 
we will have many sound arguments 
to use on prospects when the buy- 
er’s market returns. 

For example, take the buying of 
paper. In normal times a customer 
who buys on price alone calls in at 
least five printers when he gives out 
a job. Say the job will take 7,000 
pounds of No. 2 coated, special 
size, delivery pronto. Each printer 
would call in at least four paper 
salesmen —twenty paper houses 
who have the inquiry. Each paper 
house calls an average of three mills 
—sixty mill inquiries. 

But the number of mills making 
that grade is only a small fraction 
of sixty. Those mills are swamped 
with the same inquiry. Result: the 
same reply to all, a standard price, 
and promise of three weeks delivery. 

Somewhere among the twenty 
paper houses there might be one 
which was satisfied with a substand- 
ard mark-up. This means a slightly 
. lower price for one of the printers. 
If that printer got the order on that 
advantage nothing would shake his 
faith in his own shrewdness. 

But now let us look at that same 
order under present conditions. 
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Probably the customer is still call- 
ing in five printers and giving them 
the story about rush delivery and 
a low price. But the buyer has 
missed a bet—rather he has missed 
two bets. If he had worked closely 
with only one printer on that grade 
of work his printer would long ago 
have warned him that special sizes 
are almost unobtainable. Further- 
more, he probably would have been 
able to anticipate his needs and 
place the order far enough in ad- 
vanee to assure delivery on time. 

On the other hand, the printer 
who got the special price in normal 
times is having trouble. Practically 
all paper dealers have quotas. Seven 
thousand pounds is not a desirable 
order because dealers are sure of 
selling their quotas and they can 
make more money by selling it 
in smaller lots. Consequently the 
printer can get neither a special 
price nor a delivery that will en- 
able him to meet his prospect’s 
needs. 

When customer, printer, and 
paper dealer work together on the 
account basis the situation is dif- 
ferent. The customer can then an- 
ticipate many of his needs. He may 
even be able to plan his printing as 
much as six months ahead. The 
printer, being a regular customer 
of a good paper house, finds that 
paper house ready to help him. The 
paper merchant figures that the 
printer has stood by him in other 
years and if he can take care of him 
now the printer will stay with him 
when the buyer’s market returns. 
Consequently he puts the printer’s 
requirements on his quotas and the 
printer gets his paper. Even the 
mills favor regular customers. 








This attitude towards loyal 
tomers was expressed by H. F. 
ler of the Hobson-Miller P. 
Company in an address before tf 
Associated Printing Salesmen y 
cently. He said in part: 

- “Wholesalers and manufaci 
are being approached now by peo — 
ple they never heard of in normal 
times and they have no choice but _ 
that of taking care of their regular 
customers. A price buyer is defi 





















































nitely not a regular customer. There & 
is nothing personal about « sup- I 
plier favoring those whom he looks ir 
upon as his regular customers when tt 
he lacks goods to meet the demand. : 
“In normal times the buyer who mn 
is loyal only to price never fares as er 
well as he thinks he does. Even the . 
supplier, who through competition or 
is forced to sell on a price basis, pr 
does whatever it is possible for him ‘a 
to do to make a profit from the liv 
transaction. The price buyer gets th 
exactly what he pays for and he 
has not accumulated the good will wi 
of either supplier or customer.” - 
The same thing holds true with bo 
other suppliers, engravers, binders, th 
electrotypers—all must take care of th 
regular customers first. ess 
If we do not have the advantages uli 
of loyalty in our buying it is too of 
late for us to acquire them in this ba 
market. But what we learn by bit- ra 
ter experience will serve us when th: 
things become normal again. me 
Here is a word of warning. Loy- inc 
alty is a two way proposition. If we } 
expect a customer to be loyal to us ink 
we must be loyal to him. We must pu 
find some way to get his work out the 
on time even though it comes in at ten 
a time when the shop is overloaded. an 
We must help him make his print- rt 
ing do a better job. We must help 8 
him plan for economy and show 
him ways to get more for his money. lyir 
We must look up artists and lay- N 
out men for him, get special sam- rect 
ples, furnish reasonably new ideas. con 
Finally, here is another example mal 
of the advantages of account buy: ord 
ing. The writer’s family has dealt not 
with one grocery store and meat (wt 
market for over twenty years. We on 
ate turkey for Thanksgiving while si 
B pres 
our less constant neighbors were ing 





contenting themselves with duck. 
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EMBOSSING ON CYLINDER 

The Pressroom department in THE 
INLAND PRINTER is very helpful as well as 
informative. I have, however, looked 
through my files of the magazine with- 
out success for information on a subject 
which is rather urgent with us at the 
moment. That is the matter of blind 
embossing. I have seen this done on a 
job cylinder press and am wondering 
whether we could do this in our plant 
on a job cylinder or a flat-bed cylinder 
press without harming the equipment 
for other close register work. We are 
having so much difficulty in getting de- 
livery on embossing from trade houses 
that I would like to handle this work 
here if possible. 

You must be careful to emboss 
without forcing the bearers out of 
contact. After you register the em- 
bossing female dies tentatively on 
the stone with a few leads around 
the dies for moves that may be nec- 
essary, pack the cylinder in the reg- 
ular way except that a thin sheet 
of tag board should be glued on the 
bare cylinder and given time to dry, 
after which the packing should be 
brought up in the regular way so 
that the sheet to be embossed is not 
more than .003 inch above the cyl- 
inder bearers. 

Next pull an impression from the 
inked-up dies on the drawsheet and 
punch or stab holes down through 
the packing which will locate the 
tentative positions of the male dies 
on the underlying sheet of thin tag 
board—after the inked-up dies have 
been registered with the print on 
the sheet to be embossed. Then re- 
move all packing except the under- 
lying tag board. 

Next have pieces of phonograph 
Tecord slightly larger than each die 
conveniently at hand and oil the fe- 
male dies so that the pieces of rec- 
ord, which are to be melted, will 
hot stick on the dies at impression 
(when standing) . Glue the pieces of 
tecord on the tag board, melt them, 
and as quickly as possible run the 
Press on to impression and allow it 
to stay until the plastic record cools. 





If register is not perfect the fe- 
male dies may be moved as required. 
If a male die or two has to be relo- 
cated you can cut tag board under it 
from the bare cylinder, insert in its 
place another patch of tag board, 
glue on to it a fresh piece of plastic, 
melt it and make a new male die 
for unit on which register was “off.” 

All parts of the feeding apparatus 
which might conflict with the dies 
have to be moved as required. 

After register is obtained a piece 
of onion skin tissue may be glued 
on each die and oiled. 

Any preferred material for male 
die instead of plastic may be used, 
provided that soft material must be 
allowed to harden before starting. 


CURLING OF PAPER 


I wonder if you can suggest a remedy 
to my problem. The sample I am en- 
closing is a job I put on our job cylinder 
press but was forced to take off due to 
the trouble indicated. The trouble occurs 
immediately after the sheet leaves the 
brush and before it reaches the center 
of impression. The middle of the sheet 
falls into the blank area, causing the 
printing on tail-end to curve outward. 

I tried several things without success. 
First I tried putting more tension on 
the outside grippers, then I filled all the 
blank space in the form with material 
almost type high and finally, I tied a 
piece of heavy cardboard to the brush, 
extending beyond the point of impres- 
sion but had to give up. If you have any 
further ideas, I’d like to try again. 


Generally it is easier to feed a 


. large sheet than it is to feed a small 


sheet on an automatic press when 
the sheet is inclined to curl as may 
be the case with rag-content bond 
paper in the dry, warm pressroom 
in December. Instead of feeding this 
letterhead with a bleed solid at the 
bottom one-up on an 84- by 11- 
inch sheet, suggest that you feed it 
one-up on an 814- by 22-inch sheet, 
then twist the sheet and put it 
through a second time. 

It may be possible to feed it in the 
manner you started by using tapes 
to reduce the trouble. 


PRESSROOM 


STREAKS ON OFFSET PRESS 


For some time we have been having 
trouble with streaks on our offset presses, 
which you can see on the attached press 
sheet. Sometime ago we put new gears 
on the rollers but that did not seem to 
eliminate the difficulty. We operate a 22- 
by 28-inch press. Any suggestions you 
can give us would be appreciated. 


The streaks are gear marks. First, 
be certain the cylinder bearers are 
clean at all times even if it is nec- 
essary to wipe the oil off while the 
press is running. Should the marks 
continue with clean bearers, check 
with the press manufacturer on the 
pressure he recommends on plates 
like this with large halftones. These 
streaks would not be noticeable on 
type matter. 

You understand, of course, that 
the cylinders should be running on 
the bearers in firm contact when 
printing and that oil on the bearers 
causes a slippage in the drive of the 
gears whenever the pitch line is not 
maintained. It is a fact that in case 
of register difficulty, a shorter print 
may be makeshifted by running oil 
on the bearers. 


GUMMING ON THE PRESS 

On page 71 of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
October is an article on press gumming 
in which you state “we are sending a 
list of suppliers of special adhesives for 
the purpose.” We have a job similar to 
the one described in that article, and we 
are trying to gum it on the press and 
that same information is just what we 
need at this time. . 

We are sending you the same list 
of the suppliers of special adhesives 
for the purpose which are commonly 
diluted as may be needed to prevent 
drying of the adhesive on the run- 
ning press with glycerin or diethy- 
lene glycol. Of course, gumming on 
the press is a makeshift and it is 
better to equip with a spot gumming 
machine if you have much of this 
work. Or if it is practicable, sten- 
cils may be cut and the adhesive (in 
this case dextrin) may be applied 
with a brush. 
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SCENTED AND ODORLESS INKS 


From time to time during the past few 
years we have noticed printed matter 
scented with some very agreeable odors. 
Is this only a transitory novelty or may 
we expect continued further develop- 
ment of this novelty until it comes into 
general use? 


Because of the tremendous influ- 
ence wielded by the distaff side, and 
the fondness for refinement and the 
disguise of all things unlovely, it is 
not improbable that the scented and 
odorless inks have a future. In fact 
research and experiment have for 
some time been busy on this prob- 
lem, since many delicate noses had 
been raised in protest against the 
odor of our ordinary printing inks. 
In fact scented writing papers and 
writing fluids have enjoyed quite a 
vogue in milady’s boudoir for years. 

Women’s preference for antique 
writing papers favors the develop- 
ment of scented inks for printing 
on the absorbent papers. It has been 
found that coated and other fin- 
ishes with a limited absorbency do 
not long retain the volatile bouquet 
and since the added aroma is lim- 
ited by the necessity of confining 
the added scent to 2 per cent or a 
little more of the total weight of the 
printing ink, it is clear that only the 
absorbent printing and writing pa- 
pers and especially newsprint offer 
us the most promising field for this 
development. 

On impermeable sheets the scent 
is largely sealed under the film of 
polymerized and oxidized ink, while 








on absorbent sheets the scented ink 
filters into the capillaries and fibers 
of the paper to remain for some time 
noticeable as the air forces the odor 
from the capillaries. 

An added advantage is the pos- 
sible use of a thicker film of ink on 
absorbent papers. 

Recently oils of less volatility have 
been used which hold their aroma 
for a longer period than those for- 
merly used. 

Deodorants really have a much 
wider field of application because 
valuable in newspapers, magazines, 


_ catalogs, house magazines and so 


on, not to forget food wraps, with 
the added advantage that in many 
instances less than one-half of 1 
per cent of the suitable aromatic 
needs to be added to make the odor 
of printing ink unnoticeable. 

At present three ways of produc- 
ing odorless printing ink seem pos- 
sible: 1. By adapting heat set vola- 
tile inks; 2. By using an ink which 
will dry entirely by polymerization, 
thus eliminating the odor of oxida- 
tion, and; 3. Through improvements 
of the present so-called water-set 
inks. These methods do not require 
added deodorant. 


HEAT-SET INKS 

Flash-dry (Flash-dri) and Va- 
porin are trade names of two inks 
of the same general type, made by 
two different inkmakers. Both are 
heat-set, either by gas flame, elec- 
tricity, or heated drums. 





WORKUPS 

I wonder if someone or some depart- 
ment in your organization could and 
would offer me a few suggestions as to 
the elimination of workups on a 20 by 
26 job cylinder press form, a sample of 
which is enclosed. We have been having 
this trouble for some time. We have not 
been troubled with workup of the lines 
themselves but in between columns as 
you will note in specimen enclosed and 
ofttimes in between pages. 

We changed from wood furniture to 
metal strip furniture, sawing it to our 
individual needs. We insert cardboard 
sinkers in the form, two between each 
column and two in between pages. We 
had a machinist from the composing 
machine company adjust the machine. 
Most of the time we use wood reglets 
in between columns. If you could pos- 
sibly offer any suggestions they would 
be greatly appreciated. 

Your way of stating the problem, 
together with the sample print sub- 
mitted, is quite helpful. You under- 
stand, of course, that nearly all of 
your workups, with the exception of 
those due to faulty foundation of 
the press or poor support of press 
bed, both of which may be corrected 
by use of shims, are caused either by 
faulty spacing of the form (lack of 
rectangularity in the units of the 
form and the spacing material be- 
tween the units) or by some fault 
in the lockup (quoins). 

The trouble in the sample sub- 
mitted, a mixed form of slugs and 
halftones on wood bases, is that the 
workup on page 21 is caused by the 
lack of rectangularity in the bases 
of the two halftones you printed 
on pages 20 and 21 and that the 
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WARTIME CARE OF PRINTING PRESSES 




















HE manufacture of printing presses has 

been stopped for the duration of the war. 

Even repair parts will become more and 
more difficult to obtain. Thus every printing 
press in good operative condition is a priceless 
possession today and should be treated as such. 
A little care can save a lot of trouble. 

Like automobiles, printing presses need peri- 
odic attention to keep them running smoothly. 
Vibration will cause screws, bolts, and nuts to 
loosen and possibly interfere with the operation 
of the moving parts or cause abnormal wear. 
Loosened parts may drop out of place and result 
in serious damage, or register may be affected, 
“slurs” may appear, or the form may begin to 
show wear. Keep presses tight. 

When a press does not respond to the press- 
man’s customary attention, makeready and ad- 
justment, call in a skilled mechanic. Whenever 
there’s a doubt it’s time to call for an expert. 

Having presses checked regularly every six 
months is low-cost insurance against costly 
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Advice by Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company 


trouble. How often any press requires inspec- 
tion by a competent mechanic depends upon 
its age and its use. When a press is on a good 
foundation and is kept properly lubricated most 
parts rarely need attention. Other parts, such as 
racks, bed motion shoes, and air cushion rods 
should be checked frequently. A loose part at 
these points can lead to serious accidents. 

Don’t assume that “‘it can’t happen here” just 
because you have never had any serious troubles. 
Taking care of the little things will avoid big 
troubles. 

Keep each press and the floor under it clean 
to encourage regular attention and care. The 
breeding place for serious troubles is a dirty 
press and a dirty floor under any press. Such 
conditions result in neglect—neglect that per- 
mits little troubles to grow up unnoticed. When 
each press and the floor under it are kept rea- 
sonably clean, getting under the press for 2 
check-up is no problem and protective care of 
the machine is encouraged. 
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spacing furniture in line with the 
shorter dimension of the halftone 
on wood base on page 16 is too full 
and the spacing of the text matter 
below a bit too scant, consequently 
spacing furniture between the two 
columns of latter is working up. 

This difference may not even be 
apparent to the eye when looking 
at the form in a casual way but you 
can prove it by measuring carefully, 
inserting shimming where neces- 
sary, and making another run. 

You will find direct-thrust quoins 
especially helpful when they are to 
be used in the center instead of on 
the edges of form as is true of this 
form’s lockup. Of course, the same 
type of quoin is best to use in all 
locations. It has the advantage of 
being obtainable in various lengths 
as preferred. 


INK CONDITIONERS 


For a number of years I have heard 
the pressmen in the large commercial 
shop in which I was employed as a 
compositor talking about how they had 
to add castor oil to a certain kind of 
ink, another one added glycerin, one 
used vaseline, somebody said put a little 
talcum in it and I saw one pressman 
pour some glue into printing ink and 
other ingredients, such as oil of winter- 
green, varnishes, acetic acid, citric acid, 
kerosene, and oils—everything but wa- 
ter (maybe I just missed the last). 

I never paid too much attention to 
their conversation, but now that I am 
in charge of the commercial department 
here I wish I had. Is this pet theory of 
various pressmen, or are all of these 
things meant for different and specific 
occasions? Do you know of any book or 
books printed that cover these ques- 
tions? If so I will be pleased to receive 
the names of these books, and infor- 
mation where I can procure a copy of 
one that you may suggest as being the 
best for my purpose. 








Dorit forset to 
read your stick 
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Be sure you. 
Pick up your 


























“In the Days That Wuz"—A Woman's World in the Making 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Two really valuable and reliable 
books on printing and litho inks, 
conditioners, compounds and so on 
are “Printing and Litho Inks” by 
Wolfe, and “Printing Inks” by Ellis. 
Both authors had years of practical 
experience as chemists in large ink 
making plants. Bear in mind that 
various additions to inks therein 
described are best added in the ink 
making plant and that it is as ink 
makers’ aids that they are therein 
discussed. 

Inks are made to be used at an 
average temperature of seventy de- 
grees F. with relative humidity of 
fifty. Under these conditions, if the 
correct inks for the form, paper, and 
press are ordered the inks may be 
used to the best advantage straight 
from the can since to make any ad- 
dition except another ink of same 
color will weaken the color. 

However, it isvery well known that 
paper varies in surface, rollers are 
not always in good condition, col- 
ored inks may go bad in the can, 
static may cause trouble—to name 
but a few departures from ideal or 
favorable conditions which confront 
the pressman from time to time and 
so even a very good ink may need 
amendment. 

In such a contingency it is better 
to add another ink of the same col- 
or. The softest regular ink is special 
soft reducing halftone ink and up- 
ward in viscosity the range runs: 
the soft, medium, and heavy (stiff) 
halftone inks; the soft, medium, and 
heavy bond inks; soft, medium, and 
heavy cover inks. Within this range 
lie all necessary amendments, with 
a very few exceptions such as crys- 
tallization, which may require the 
addition of something more than a 
heavier ink, although this often an- 
swers. Here a wax compound would 
be needed. 

It is also true that many print 
shops don’t carry the entire range of 
consistencies (bodies) in inks above 
noted and therein the pressman is 
thrown on his own resources until 
he can do better. Needless to say his 
first effort should be to get inks he 
needs to condition others. 

In the meanwhile he can turn to 
means at hand or universally avail- 
able. Kerosene is good to cut an ink 
to avoid picking. Petrolatum (vase- 
line) serves the same purpose and 
holds the body of an ink to an ex- 
tent. The same is true of machine 
(engine) oil. Lanolin (to be had in 
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drug stores) is a good retarder and 
holds body. Kerosene does not re- 
tard the drying much but the other 
materials named do require a slight 
addition of drier—use paste drier for 
all except the last superposed color, 
which should have either a mixture 
of paste and cobalt or cobalt drier 
alone. 

Of course a thorough and com- 
plete makeready is ofttimes the best 
solution of what at first seem to be 
ink troubles. For example a solid 
may be picking merely because it 
lacks sufficient impression and the 
edges of a plate may be offsetting 
because it almost punches through 
the reverse of the sheet and is 
scratching the wet ink from the 
face of the next sheet. 

A little about the additions you 
name: castor oil is not needed be- 
cause a heavy litho varnish (No. 3 
to No. 8) answers better. We have 
heard ink makers say that glycerin 
should never be added to an ink. 
Nevertheless we recall a lot of dual- 
tone ink which was so dry that it 
could be used only by the addition 
of glycerin after which it proved 
satisfactory in every respect. 

Vaseline is a trade name for the 
best grade of petrolatum, any grade 
of which may serve as an ink re- 
ducer at less cost. The addition of 
powders such as talcum, corn, and 
tapioca starch is not recommended 
unless you have a small ink mill 
available for thoroughly mixing it. 
Glue has no place in an ink, varnish 
being the proper substitute. Oil of 
wintergreen is not needed in your 
reducer unless the scent is wanted. 
Acetic and citric acid (vinegar) or 
water should not be added to print- 
ing inks in an attempt to correct 
any difficulty whatever. 

Finally, the best conditioner is 
another ink of same color but with 
different consistency because then 
mixing and drying problems do not 
occur and color is retained. In ad- 
dition time is saved and the result 
is not in doubt but known in ad- 
vance, thus avoiding waste in mix- 
ing and printing. 

One exception may be noted: the 
use of special platen press halftone 
inks will eliminate much grief when 
printing halftone and solid forms 
on platen presses and cylinder press 
inks can not be satisfactorily sub- 
stituted for these inks, the inking 
principle being too much different 
to allow them to work properly. 
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@ THE FOLLOWING are most of the Gov- 
ernment orders that affect the printer. 
Copies of the orders should be obtained 
from nearest W.P.B. or O.P.A. offices, 
although THE INLAND PRINTER will from 
time to time have items giving the chief 
amendments. Although some affect the 
printer only indirectly, it is well to know 
their general provisions. 

MPR-225, Price ceilings and excep- 
tions on printing services and commodi- 
ties. This is the general O.P.A. order 
issued with amendments and interpre- 
tations on March 31, 1943. Other inter- 
pretations have been and are being is- 
sued from time to time. 

L-120, standardization and simplifica- 
tion of paper and paperboard. Amended 
August 28, 1943. Lists allowable grades, 
weights, sizes, colors, coatings, finishes, 
markings, and minimum making orders, 
quantity of sheets per unit, size and 
shape of page, et cetera. Exact sched- 
ules issued from time to time as follows: 

Schedule I, pulp and paper. General 
limitations on the weights, colors, and 
grades. Contains specific lists, amended 
October 23, 1943. 

Schedule II, book publishing paper 
and paperboard. The selection of grades 
and colors allowable and general limita- 
tions. As amended October 23, 1943. 

Schedule III, fine writing papers, with 
specific colors, weights, and thicknesses 
allowable. As amended October 23, 1943. 

Schedule V, envelope papers, general 
limitations, specific limitations on colors 
and grades. 

Schedule VII, commercial envelopes, 
including those for greeting cards and 
those equipped with mechanical clos- 
ures. Limitation on paper weight, styles, 
boxing, and bunching. 

Schedule XIV, newspaper and maga- 
zine paper, as amended on October 23, 
1943, with general limitations, toler- 
ances, and variations. Specific list of 
standardized papers. 

L-240, newspapers, as amended De- 
cember 24,1943, definitions and explana- 
tions of limitation of delivery and con- 
sumption paper quotas for newspaper 


. publishers. (See item in this issue.) 


L-241, commercial printing, amended 
on December 31, 1943, which limits paper 
a printer may use for commercial print- 
ing and lists printing not covered by 
this order. Explains “borrowing,” gives 
exceptions, prohibitions, and restrictions 











DIGEST OF GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS NOW IN EFFECT 


on uses of paper and paperboard. (See 
item in this issue.) 

L-244, magazine paper, contains gen- 
eral magazine paper consumption re- 
strictions and lists exceptions. (See item 
in this issue.) Amended December 30, 

L-245, books, restrictions on amounts 
and uses of paper for books, with excep- 
tions and interpretations of terms. (See 
item in this issue.) Amended December 
30, 1943. 

L-289, greeting cards and illustrated 
post cards, limits paper used for cards, 
the numbers of designs, boxes used for 
packaging cards, and prohibits “dealer 
helps” not in inventory on May 20, 1943, 
As amended July 31, 1943. 

M-241-a, amendment of December 18, 
1943, with specific lists of unrestricted 
production of paper and paper board, 

CMP-5, maintenance, repair, and op- 
erating supplies. Covers the securing of 
priority ratings for those supplies. Also 
includes interpretations. Amended May 
14, 1943. 

L-226, machinery, parts, and supplies 
used in printing and publishing. Defines 
“graphic arts machinery” and sets rules 
for acquiring new or used machinery 
and parts; restrictions for manufac- 
turers. As amended February 10, 1943. 

L-221, electric motors and generators, 
general conservation order, with defini- 
tions. Restrictions on acceptance and 
delivery of orders. Standardization of 
motors. Amended November 15, 1943. 

L-233, photographic film and film base, 
priority ratings on film buying and 
limitations on its production. Amended 
July 16, 1943. 

M-53, printing ink, conservation order, 
restrictions on materials used in manu- 
facture. Amended April 24, 1943. 

M-38, lead, general preference order, 
prohibited uses, allotment of purchase 
orders, lead from Metals Reserve Com- 
pany. Amended December 24, 1943. 

M-43, tin, restrictions on use of tin. 
Amended November 3, 1943. 

M-99, obsolete printing plates, defines 
“obsolete,” lists restrictions on use of 
copper and zinc by persons who fail to 
dispose of obsolete plates, and covers 
proper disposition of obsolete plates. As 
amended August 28, 1943. 

M-339, copper and zine for printing 
plates, as amended November 12, 1943. 
Limitations on use, weight, and allow- 
able inventory on these two metals. 














Faith in the value of advertising display is manifested by this store front, the new home of 
the Central Press, Regina, Saskatchewan. Better lighting is also a feature of the new building 
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Angular Work with Type Rules that Lock! 


Edward H. Christensen, editor of The Chicago Craftsman, reveals system that saves him hours of labor 


man bulletin, it was my 

wish to get a little variety 
into the design each month 
using type and rules. Everyone 
was using boxes and spots set 
at angles and that was the effect 
I wanted to get with my layout. 

Boxes and display lines have 
been set at angles for years and 
The Inland Printer has demon- 
strated how to accomplish 
these effects with wooden 
blocks and with molten metal. 
However, I ran into trouble. I 
tried to hold the rules in place 
while I poured in the hot metal 
but the rules got hot too. I had 
to print the pages from type 
and the time was too short to 
allow much fussing around. 

We have a nice mitering ma- 
chine at the shop with an accu- 
rate gauge so that rules and 
slugs can be mitered for boxes 
and that was the solution to 
many of my troubles. Here is 
how easy it is: 

Let us try a common heading 
to practice this simple method. 
Cut a 12-point litho rule and a 
12-point slug to twenty-eight 
picas. Cut a mortise in the rule 
and in the slug about five picas 
from one end. Now miter two 
slugs at one end so that they are 
four picas long and miter two 
more twenty-two picas long. 
Miter two more slugs to three 
picas long and two twenty-one 
picas long. Then miter two 
slugs two picas long and two 
to twenty picas long. Assemble 
this material and you have the 
slugs cut for your heading with 
a square hole into which your 
diagonal box will fit exactly. A 
line-gage shows that this box 
will measure sixty-eight points 
on each side. 

Later I found out that these 
diagonals measure seventeen 
points for each pica in height. 

The formula: the diagonal is 
the square root of twice the 
square of one side. This whole 
thing will lift perfectly after the 
type has been inserted. 

The same principle will hold 
good for more complicated lay- 
outs but you must construct the 
layouts on pica-ruled paper, 
being careful to draw your di- 
agonal lines through the cor- 
ners of each little square. All 
your angles will be 45° angles 
and your spacing material will 
be cut to even pica lengths and 
will lock up perfectly. 


b= production of a Crafts- 
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Accounting Methods Should Be 


Mod ern E ze Oo N ow If you have been using the system that worked 


fine in your father’s day—better check up now 


to be sure that your methods will stand the test of today’s more complicated conditions @ B Y A. ° C ° Kiechlin 


OUR PROFITS for the duration 
Y= for the post-war period de- 

pend largely on the accuracy 
and adequacy of your accounting 
system. In too many instances, the 
systems used by printers need mod- 
ernization. Costing methods used in 
many plants have long needed over- 
hauling. Even back in pre-war days, 
printers were using old cost figures 
badly in need of revision upward to 
assure reasonable profit. Since the 
war began, costs have “upped” con- 
siderably, and coupled with short- 
ages, wartime restrictions, all-out 
production, and inexperienced help, 
these higher costs have made oper- 
ating ratios haywire. 


PEACE WON'T END CONFUSION 

The post-war period will not ter- 
minate our distorted economy. Many 
moons will pass before conditions 
stabilize and it is doubtful whether 
business men will ever go back to 
the modus operandi of pre-war days. 
Printers must scrap their antiquated 
accounting systems for more ade- 
quate means of computing costs and 
Selling prices, overhead, net profit, 
and income tax. 

Recently a printer told us that he 
had a wonderful system; had used 
it for years. “It was installed by my 
father before I took over the busi- 
ness.” But the days of his dad were 
the days of a simpler economy when 
business knew comparatively few 
gremlins. This printer did not realize 
that an accounting system can be- 
come outmoded and costly just like 
a machine. Accounting systems, too, 
must keep pace with the times. 


ACCOUNTING IS KEY TO PROFITS 
Some printers would not think of 
using presses or stitchers as anti- 
quated as their accounting systems. 
Modern machinery will deliver prof- 
itable production only if your ac- 
counting system can figure produc- 
tion profitably. That is why some 
printers can get more out of new 
equipment than others do, in fact, a 
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printer with a dependable account- 


ing system and old machinery may 
earn more profit than a printer with 
new machinery and an inadequate 
accounting system. We have known 
such cases. The post-war period is 
coming when most printers will in- 
stall new machinery. Their modern- 
ization programs should cover their 
accounting systems too. 


GET SYSTEM UP TO DATE 

It is not our purpose here to give 
specific advice on how to modern- 
ize your bookkeeping methods. All 
plants differ in this regard, and that 
work must be done by your account- 
ing staff or by outside experts. We 
don’t have the space to provide such 
information but we want to empha- 
size here that, aside from the bene- 
fit to your business from the stand- 
point of accurate pricing, costing, 
and profit, your accounting system 
should be reviewed minutely at reg- 
ular intervals so that you do not 
overpay or underpay on taxes. 


TAXES HAVE CHANGED EVERYTHING 

That was something you didn’t 
have to worry about a few years ago 
when taxes were low, but the printer 
who harbors an old-fashioned ac- 
counting system will eventually find 
himself in the doghouse on taxes or 
on profits. Uncle Sam, remember, de- 
mands accurate accounting. He does 
not specify the method, but insists 
that the accounts reflect income and 
outgo accurately. The high tax rates 
in effect today will result in closer 
inspection of the taxpayers’ books, 
hence the printer should review his 
recording practices nowand improve 
them where necessary, or install an 
adequate system if he has been us- 
ing a faulty technique in the past. 

The payroll system, for one thing, 
is off-center in many plants. It was 
efficient before social security de- 
ductions began. Today the employer 
must make deductions for income 
withholdings, social security, state 
unemployment, bonds, et cetera, and 


in many cases these deductions are 
entered in separate accounts in the 
books, not for each employe, as is 
desirable, but in a lump sum for all 
withholdings. 

The law demands that you be in 
a position to provide your employes 
with reports of the withholdings at 
any time and you must keep your 
records accordingly. If you discharge 
an employe or he leaves, can you 
give him a statement of earnings 
and deductions as required by law? 


RECORDS AT FINGER TIPS 

Can you give to each employe a 
statement of total earnings and de- 
ductions in 1943 by the last day of 
January, 1944, the month following 
the fourth quarter, on form W-2? 
Can you make out your quarterly 
return to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue on Form W-1 quickly? Can 
you fill out a detailed return after 
the end of the year reconciling quar- 
terly returns with the wages paid 
individual employes on Form W-3 in 
a short time? Or will it take you 
hours to dig up the information from 
your books with no assurance that it 
is correct,increasing payroll expense 
and hazarding penalties? 

Both manpower and materials are 
scarce and have increased in price 
during the past few years, necessi- 
tating careful computation, plan- 
ning, and analysis to assure accurate 
costing of production, compliance 
with war regulations, and an accu- 
rate tax return. Antiquated systems 
of accounting, relics of more stable 
days, are inadequate to handle the 
many revisions in costs that have 
come about since the war began, 
sometimes overnight. 


PRICES DETERMINED BY SYSTEM 
Stability is a long way off. Costs 
will jitterbug long after war’s end. 
New products coming into the field, 
new processes, untried markets, new 
equipment, revolutionary develop- 
ments, all mean experimentation to 
determine whether selling prices are 
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right to allow you profitable sales. 
Now is the time to overhaul your 
accounting system to see whether 
it accurately reflects income and 
outgo, so that for the duration and 
the post-war period you will pay the 
correct tax on income and can com- 
pute spendable profit correctly. 

In the years past many printers 
used their mother wit or rule-of- 
thumb methods in their businesses. 
Because the old way of life was 
simpler and more stable, they often 
managed to enjoy a neat profit, even 
though they guessed at their costs 
and selling prices. This is no longer 
possible. Profitable operation will 
demand a knowledge of your costs 
and you can’t acquire that knowl- 
edge unless you have an accurate 
accounting system. 


SYSTEM DOOMS PRICE-CUTTING 

The cut-throat competition that 
has bedeviled this industry for years 
is due largely to faulty accounting 
and unless reforms are instituted 
now, the negligent printer will be 
out of the groove in the post-war 
period from a profit standpoint. 

In the final analysis, all business 
is done on speculation, more or less, 
but there is a big difference between 
a haphazard “guestimate,” like play- 
ing the ponies on a hunch, and a 
good pricing system which has been 
evolved from the scientific planning 
provided by an analysis of pertinent 
elements of a business as reflected 
by the books. 


MONTHLY CHECK NECESSARY 

Unless you prepare and analyze a 
profit-and-loss statement monthly, 
you are playing with fire from here 
on out. Once upon a time, when the 
going was more placid, an annual 
statement was sufficient. Today, con- 
ditions may change overnight, and 
this instability will carry over to the 
post-war period. 

We doubt if anyone can do busi- 
ness profitably at the same old stand 
in the same old way now or in the 
post-war period. You must know 
Where you stand from month-to- 
month, not from year-to-year, as 
was the practice in pre-war days. 
The results of business operations 
must be checked as well as analyzed 
monthly. To allow a longer period to 
elapse between the check-ups may 
Cause you heavy losses. An accurate 
monthly profit-and-loss statement 
can be obtained only if the account- 
ing system is adequate. 


Some printers check these state- 
ments only to find loss-leaks, where 
they can cut certain items shown, 
but often the biggest savings may 
be effected behind the figures. In- 
ventories are lower today because of 
restrictions, yet some printers are 
carrying as much insurance cover- 
age on inventory as in days before 
W.P.B., obviously an extravagance, 
but the profit-and-loss statement 
itself will not reveal such defects. 


SELLING EXTRA COLOR 





COLOR 


is musie to the eyes 


* If music were banned during a 
crisis you couldn’t stand the de- 
pression ... no sounds but noise. 


The eye is as important as. the 
ear. If it were to see only black, the 
monotony would produce a gloom 
e-. when a high morale is needed. 


So... give your printed advertis- 
ing words with a tune... lift its 


spirits and increase its effectiveness 
with color ... for ‘‘Color Makes 
The World Go Buy”’! 






os 


W. A, Krueger Company, Milwaukee, promotes 
better color lithography in its advertisement in 
The Torch, of the Milwaukee Advertising Club 


You must go behind the figures 
and check every phase of an ex- 
pense item. Are you taking commer- 
cial discounts? Some business men 
pay their rent with these discounts. 
A check-up of the invoices against 
payments will give this information. 
Sometimes it pays to borrow money 
at 6 per cent to get the more liberal 
discounts offered by suppliers. 

Is your profit on sales a satisfac- 
tory profit on investment? If your 
accounting system is adequate, this 
is easily determined and it is often 
essential that you have this infor- 
mation to gage the results of your 





efforts. The profit on investment is 
a better yardstick of managerial ef- 
ficiency than the profit on sales. 

Are you sure you have all cash 
expenses listed on the statement? 

It is very easy to forget minor cash 
outlays unless a petty cash system 
is rigidly maintained. Over the year 
such omissions run into money even 
in a small plant and many small 
shops handle petty cash pay-outs 
willy-nilly. When the tax rates were 
lower, this deficiency produced an: 
inflated net profit but you really 
were not out-of-pocket for much 
money. Today, with the tax rate in 
the stratosphere, you pay consider- 
able more tax because petty cash 
outlays are not recorded. You can’t 
deduct for an expense on your tax 
return unless you have records that 
will back you up. 


WATCH YOUR PETTY CASH 

Every printer should maintain a 
Petty Cash Fund to handle the cash 
pay-outs of minor nature. Draw a 
check to petty cash for about enough 
to carry you for one or two weeks 
on minor cash expenses. Make such 
payments out of this fund, replac- 
ing the cash with slips detailing the 
expenses. When the cash gets low, 
draw another check to petty cash to 
replenish the fund and enter the 
slips as expenses in your books. 

Some years ago business men held 
fixed ideas as to mark-up or mar- 
gin, overhead expense, and other ra- 
tios. They would figure that if they 
marked up their offerings 60 per 
cent on cost or 40 per cent on sales, 
they could make a profit because 
that was common trade practice. 


TRADITION LINGERS ON 

Printers would arbitrarily add so 
much to the cost of labor and ma- 
terials and feel that this would take 
care of them on all expenses plus a 
net profit. Maybe father did it that 
way or the printer in the next town. 
Because the general spread was usu- 
ally ample, some business men did 
get by with this bingo game, as did 
some printers. Later on, when com- 
petition became more keen, wiser 
business men realized that experi- 
ence figures based on general trade 
practices did not always net a profit 
so they began getting the lowdown 
out of their books and based oper- 
ations thereon. 

Remember, all businesses differ. 
You can’t use the costs of another 
printer, average or standard costs, 
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with any certainty of safety. These 
costs are worth considering within 
certain limits, but in the final an- 
alysis your own experience figures 
are your best guides. 

Now comes a new phase of the 
problem. Since Pearl Harbor, high 
taxes, artificial restrictions, and a 
devastating war have so distorted 
our economy, to all indications per- 
manently, that pre-war experience 
figures no longer hold. 


ESTABLISH NEW FIGURES 

Printers already using a good sys- 
tem should note this change, scrap- 
ping experience figures of by-gone 
years and building up new check 
figures since Pearl Harbor against 
which to compare current estimates 
and ratios that.are shown on their 
monthly profit-and-loss statement. 
There is little use analyzing a state- 
ment unless you have standards of 
performance, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, against which to compare re- 
sults. Your experience figures built 
up over the months provide these 
yardsticks. The most profitable peri- 
ods will show certain operating ra- 
tios that should be used as stand- 
ards for comparative purposes. 

One printer’s profitable ratios may 
be another printer’s guillotine. The 
backlog of your own experience fig- 
ures is essential to profitable oper- 
ation and this can be acquired only 
with an accurate accounting system 
of your own. 

One thing to watch is fixed bur- 
den. Variable expense, such as light, 
heat, and office expense, can be cut 
if the overhead is high but fixed ex- 
pense, such as depreciation, inter- 
est on long-term investments, and 
taxes, cannot be cut. Some printers 
have a high ratio of fixed expense, 
which makes it more difficult for 
them to reduce overhead. 


WATCH FIXED COSTS 

Fixed burden often gets out of 
bounds because no attention is paid 
to it. Where an accurate accounting 
system is part of the business curri- 
culum, this seldom happens because 
the books disclose the ratio of fixed 
burden on the monthly profit-and- 
loss statement. During the post-war 
period, when modernization and 
expansion will run into substantial 
sums in all fields, it behooves the 
printer to be conservative in making 
investments along these lines and 
make sure that he doesn’t over-ex- 
pand, and increase the fixed burden. 


ag 


Simplify Run-Arounds by 


@ Many MILLIons of cuss words have 
been wasted by printers because of 
run-arounds for which copy had to 
be reset over and over again until 
the type fit properly around the 
cuts illustrating the copy. Particu- 


larly has this been true in the case: 


of close and irregular run-arounds, 
such as those appearing in seed 
catalogs, in which few of the illus- 
trations are square, and the copy 
is written to fit into every nook and 


a 5 


THE CURTISS RUN-AROUND SYSTEM 


This is a system for setting type, on composing ‘machines, at various angles 
or around regular or irregular cuts, pictures, forms, shapes, etc. 


Where it is desired to bring the type mat- 
ter close to the picture, this system will 
greatly reduce the composition time, as the 
schedule nig # te made by anyone familiar 
with quads, 

This po vg ‘will be found especially de- 
sirable at this time, as so many jobs are 
now being offset and it is not always 
necessary to insert the cut in the type, 
the type being set and a proof of 
the cut pasted in and the page 
photographed. 

The purpose of the whole 
scheme is to simplify the 
composition on the ma- 
chine by furnishing the 
operator with a _ schedule 
that has been prerey and 
attached to the co before 
sending the copy to t “ machine. 

Then the operator simply indents 

the lines on either side, as per 
schedule, depending on which side 

of thes cut the type matter is to 

run. The Key Sheet is a proof of 

the quads of the font in which the 
matter is set. The numbers at the 
top and bottom are to facilitate 
counting the quads. A line for every 
five quads also help in the counting. 
As this Key Sheet is for six point solid, 
it will be necessary to have one for six 
point leaded, if it is desired to set the 
matter on a leaded slug. It will also be 
necessary to have a Key Sheet for each 
font that may be used for text type. 

On this illustration I have arranged to 
place the cut in the center and make a two- 
column run-around. For this run-around it 
will be necessary to arrange two Key Sheets 


with ¥ pica between them. They can he 
past on a larger sheet to hold” them in 
place. Then place the glassine proof of cut, 
in red ink, over the two Key Sheets in the 
position desired, and it is an easy matter to 
e a schedule for each column. The 
schedule on the left side of this cut is as 
follows: Six lines 14 picas, one line in- 
dented 1 em quad on the right, one line 
indented 1% ems, one 3%, one 
, one 7, One 8%, one 9 and 
thin, two 10, one 9 two thins, 


one 2 
aan awe 


It is of course twice the work to 
make a schedule where the cut 
is to be run in the center. If the 
cut is to be run in the center of a 
page, just push the two Key 
together and_ proceed od 

. In_the illustration. below w 
will place the cut at the right of the 
type and proceed as on each side of the 

GS above cut. The _ schedule should be 

P- congested as much as possible, say in 

fe column form, in order to make it easier 

for the operator to check off the lines as 
they are set. They may be arranged in 
two or more columns. 

When the cut is desired on the other side 
of the page all that is necessary is to re- 
verse the cut and the row of figures at the 
bottom of Key Sheet will be found more con- 
venient to use. Any further information on 
the preparation of the Key Sheet may be ob- 
tained by writing Mr. Curtiss. 


Complete instructions and an illustration of just how the Curtiss system works. By following specific in- 
structions above, any printer or advertising man can prepare copy that operator can set accurately 


SESS ER a aS ene 
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S!X POINT No. 2 WITH GOTHIC No. 3 


-! 


Key sheet for the run-around at top, slightly reduced from original sheet. In this case, a single key 
sheet has been cut apart and its two outside edges pasted to allow a 12-point gutter between columns 
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Giving Operator a Diagram 


cranny of the illustration. Besides 
the lost patience in these cases, 
there has also been a great finan- 
cial loss, or a loss of good will when 
the customer received a bill for ex- 
tra composition charges which the 
printer felt the customer must pay. 

Because this perennial waste is 
so great and so universal, the sys- 
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The Concord grape grows and bears well on any kind of soil. high or low lands, stony or 
It‘ is the most widely known and most popular of 


smooth lands, sandy or gumbo lands. 


grapes. 
ered with blue blooms. Skin 


prolific and a good ‘grower. Concord begins to get ripe akout July 25th and continues for 
three weeks. This is the leading variety that is making the grape growers rich. It is 
grown extensively in Arkansas and Missouri for table grapes; is grown in Iowa, 
Michigan and New York extensively and sold to 

You will not make a mistake in planting largely of this variety; vines 
do well on arbors, walk shades, back yard fences, etc. Planted 6 to 8 
feet apart, around your home, in back yard, etc., a few vines are 
valuable for quick and everlasting shade and for a perpetual 


source of fine grapes. : 


Some vineyards are producing more than $150 worth per 
many instances 


acre before they are out three years. In 


I the first crop will yield enough fruit to pay for the land 

| they are growing on. for the vines and for all the cul- 

| tivation and hoeing that has been done on the vineyard. 

Grape vines are said to be longer lived than apple trees. 

| It is claimed from good authority that grape vines will grow 
and produce valuable crops from 50 to 75 years. 

| They bear full crops when other fruits fail, when long drouths 
| cause a failure in grain and cotton crops. In fact, they are 
| the most dependable for paying crop of anything in the agri- 


cultural line. 


The larger part of the vineyards planted and being planted 
are being set 8 feet in the rows and making the rows 10 feet 
Vines begin to bear 


within one year after planting them. The two-year vines often 


wide. requiring 545 vines to plant an acre. 


bear fruit in the nursery rows, 


PLANT BEARING-SIZE VINES 


You can realize your desire to have granes from vour own vines. 
a lot of them. next year, and a few this year, too, by planting 


“Bearing Size’’ Grape Vines. 


“Bearing Size’’ Grape Vines are simply selected vines that are prop- 
erly cultivated, snraved and pruned for two years. They would bear 
their first crop this fall if left in: the nursery where 
They are grown especially for gardeners who want vines that will bear in as short time after 


| planting as practical, 
J 


Bunches are large and compact.’ berries are large, round, and almost black, cov- 
is thin, flesh sweet, pulpy and tender. quality good; very 


tem developed and copyrighted by 
P. W. Curtiss, who is a printer in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, is worth while 
even in normal times. In times like 
the present, with manpower at a 
premium, his system of simplifying 
and speeding up the composition of 
run-arounds is positively a life- 
saver. The shortage of manpower 


grape juice factories. 


they are given the best of attention. 
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The method is the same for single column run-arounds as for those in double column matter, except 
of 


that only one schedul 
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Key sheet for run-around above. showing how the red proof of illustration on qlassine is pasted into 
exact position which cut will occupy in page. Key sheets should be made for all commonly used types 


Third Prize Winner in “Hints and 
Helps“ Contest. By P. W. CURTISS 


in the composing room is chiefly in 
the category of skilled men, and it 
is more than ever necessary to send 
copy to the machines in such fool- 
proof condition that even the medi- 
ocre operator can make no slips. 

That’s what the judges in the 
“Hints and Helps” contest thought. 
And since the sole reason for this 
contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER was to unearth the money- 
and labor-saving ideas of many 
printers, these judges, all compe- 
tent men, awarded third prize in 
the contest to Mr. Curtiss. He was 
given a $25 War Bond for his win- 
ning effort. 

Mr. Curtiss has described his 
system thoroughly in the type he 
set up to illustrate the method of 
figuring close run-arounds (see il- 
lustrations on facing page, which 
show the method of handling a 
run-around in the center of two 
columns). By reading his descrip- 
tion of the system, even a person 
who knows very little about type 
can prepare an efficient schedule 
of measures for the machine op- 
erator. If his system is followed re- 
ligiously, even the most intricate 
run-around should come out right 
the first time, giving a consequent 
decrease in alteration costs. The il- 
lustrations on this page show appli- 
cation of the Curtiss system when 
run-around comes only on one side 
of the illustration. 

To make this system 100 per cent 
useful, it should be introduced into 
the production and art departments 
of your customers. In many cases 
it is a difficult matter to sell cus- 
tomers on the idea that more care- 
ful preparation of copy will save 
them time and money in the long 
run. If you will provide your regu- 
lar customers with the proper key 
sheets necessary for the function- 
ing of this system, you will have 
gone a long way toward breaking 
down that sales resistance and fos- 
tering a desire in their minds to 
codperate with you. 

If there are further questions re- 
garding the system, points which 
Mr. Curtiss’ explanation has not 
cleared up, he can be reached at 
the Combe Printing Company, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and will be glad 
to answer these questions. 
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dees and layouts that have been proved successful by other printers will help you solve your prob- 


ems and sell printing. Send in advertising and selling ideas that have worked out in your plent 





Little Brown Jug 
A wine list cover, die-cut in the 
shape of a little brown jug, has been 
received in a package of samples 
from American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Printed in a maroon ink on a me- 
dium weight cover paper, the copy 
is simply the name of the tavern, 
its address, a cut of the front of the 
tavern, and the words “Wine List.” 
Inside pages are left blank to allow 
flexibility in making changes in the 
list of drinks for sale. 

A combination of rules has been 
printed to simulate a bottle cap at 
the top, and the die-cutting is so 
simple that any printer who has a 
couple of feet of steel cutting rule 
could shape his own die. It is about 
the size of a half-gallon jug. 


Tribute to"a Dog 

Even though the hotels have more 
business these days than they know 
what to do with, there is an oppor- 
tunity for you to help them build 
good will for the future. This is in 
the matter of dogs, which can be- 
come a nuisance around any hotel 
unless properly controlled. 

Such a small folder as that issued 
by one hotel will probably solve the 
dog problem and keep dog owners 
happy. Cover of this folder shows a 
pretty girl (line drawing) tangled in 
a leash which stretches from her 
hands to edge of the cover and con- 
tinues across pages two and three to 
the collar of a small Scottie in the 
lower right corner of page three. 

Copy on page two is a part of the 
classic “Eulogy to a Dog,” by Vest, 
telling what a wonderful friend the 
dog is. It will please any owner of 
a dog. Copy on page three reads: 
“Dogs MUST be kept on leash at all 
times while in the Lobby, Corridors, 
on the Roof Garden, or within the 
Grounds of the Fairmont Hotel.” 

In view of the paper shortage this 
item could be printed on a small, 
neat card to use up some of the odds 
and ends of stock you have on your 
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shelves. The folder described above 
was printed on a sheet of tan cover 
paper and folded to 6 by 4 inches. 
The printer increased his press run 
by using four colors, an important 
thing to remember in these days of 
shrinking paper quotas. 


Labels for Branch Offices 

A three-color label which can be 
made to look like a completely dif- 
ferent label for each branch office 
of a company has been developed 
by R. J. Kittredge & Company, Chi- 
cago printer specializing in labels. 

The chief difference in its appear- 
ance for each branch comes in the 
selection of a different second color 














for each of them—in most cases this 
second color is bright. Copy that is 
printed in this color is the same for 
all branches so that the same plate 
can be used for all. 

The only change in the copy from 
branch to branch comes in the black 
plate, which is so constructed that 
it can be printed from type and cuts 
in case the run is too short to make 
plates economical. The third color 
is a gray background overall except 
for a panel that is cut out to allow 
the white paper to show through 
and provide room for addressing. 


Table Signs for Restaurants 
There is always a place for a re- 
minder that restaurants are doing 
the best they can in spite of short- 
ages of help, shortages of food, and 
an enormous increase in patronage. 
We are all familiar with the funny 
signs that have been stuck up in 
some restaurants, but a small card 
placed on every table can help to 
smooth out some of the ruffled feel- 
ings that result when service is slow 
and the menu has been sold out. 






































































G@uusd end sperated by the McNally Bros. 















Two menus taken from a file of suggestions sent out by American Writing Paper Corporation, 


Holyoke, Massachusetts. Die-cutting adds much to effectiveness and saleability of such items as these 
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That is the job which the Chicago 
Restaurant Association tried to do 
for its members when it printed a 
double card recently, designed to 


STATEMENT 


THE W. BLAIR PRESS + Printers 
WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


September 1, 1943 
a 


- 
Telephone: Willow Grove 3086 


arora Cort Ne AO LAYOUT Coon PRmTNG «OFFICE FORMS §«—FACTORY FORMS (POSTERS GOONLETS §FOLOERS ENVELOPES 


SORRY . . . YOU DON’T OWE US ANYTHING THIS MONTH 


. « If you would have used our 
printing service, the chances are 
your printing bill would have been 
smaller. Call us for a quotation 
on your next printing job. 
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The other side is headed: “Can 
you spare a smile?” and asks for the 
cheerful codperation necessary on 
the part of the customer. 


_ REMINDER DATES 
OCTOBER 


. 
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ways to use more of those leftover 
pieces of stock, particularly those 
odds and ends of the kinds of papers 
for which few orders are received. 


REMINDER DATES 
NOVEMBER | 
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@ Dogs MUST be kept on leash at all times while 
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in the Lobby. Corridors, on the Roof Garden, 
or within the Grounds of the Fairmont Hotel. 
BERMARD J. LEONARD, Bes. iMgr. 


WIS cadalis cc ks hha ta oscias whe 
the one that never deserts him. the one that never proves uagrateful or treach- 
erous is his dog. @A man's dog stands by him in prosperity and poverty. in 
health and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground where the wintry 
winds blow and the now drives friercely. if only he may be near his master's 
side. @ He will kiss the hand that has no food to offer, he will lick the wounds 
and sores that come in with the roughness of the world. @ He faith- 
fully guards the sleep of his pauper master as if he were a prince, and when all 
en riches take wings cmd reputation 


Can you spare a smile? 


If you can, we ask just one for our employees. 

These workers, engaged in « vital defense industry, 
teally deserve a pat on the back, They have a tremendous 
task and all of chera are doing a splendid job. 
Sometimes it may seem your order is a little long in 
coming, or it may be necessary to substirure an 
item on your order. The employees can't help that, They're 
doing their level bes. Conditions imposed by war 








ae something none of us can help, We know you 
will understand, and remind you thar a lictle smile can help 
immeasurably co make their going easier, 


to pieces. he is as constant in his love as ens. 
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banking deposits in the Lably Dapwsil Bex. Located 
just inside the south lobby entrance, the Loy Dejsit 
Bor is a i who are in a 
hurry to transact other important rush-hour duties. 
Fill out, detach and mail postage-free card for full 
particulars, sample envelope and deposit slips. % 





These items are more completely described in these pages, 


Gent me sample cavelope ond deposit slips for 


use in your 
Lobby Defesit Bax 
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+ of W. Blair Press, details of which were given in our October 


issue. The blotter: "Little Messages Tell Big Stories'’ was described in the February, 1943, issue. Its feature is flap which covers sales talk for war bonds 


fold over and stand on tables in the 
restaurants of members. 

One side of the card is headed: 
“It’s a grand feeling to be ‘essen- 
tial’.” It stresses the fact that feed- 
ing people is as essential as building 
Planes and guns and tells how proud 
the restaurant staff is of doing its 
Share in the war effort. 


This is the type of item that an 
enterprising printer could print in 
two or three colors on scrap stock 
and sell to a group of restaurants. 


Advertising New Services 

Now that your paper quota has 
been cut down to a mere shadow of 
its former self you will have to find 


In many cases these small pieces 
can be use for advertising the ser- 
vices of banks, insurance companies, 
garages, and other types of service 
organizations around town—partic- 
ularly those services which we take 
for granted and seldom advertise. 

Such a service has been advertised 
in compact form by the Northern 
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Trust Company in Chicago, which 
recently mailed out a simple folder 
describing its “Lobby Deposit Box” 
service. Pages three and four of this 
folder took the form of a business 
reply card which the depositor was 
to fill out and send in to order a 
supply of special lobby deposit box 
envelopes and deposit slips. 

This folder was printed in two 
colors on a heavy white cover stock, 
and trimmed and folded to 5% by 
3% inches. A piece of this kind lends 
itself well to a modern typographical 
treatment, and there is no reason 
why a customer can’t be sold on the 
idea of accepting several different 
kinds and colors of paper, if you will 
emphasize the shortage of paper in 
your sales talk. 


Printing for Post-War 

Post-war planners are getting to 
the stage where they will be good 
prospects for printing sales. This is 
indicated by the 16-page question- 
naire sent out recently by General 
Electric Company to its stockhold- 
ers, asking them what type of radio 
they would buy after the war. 

The small booklet (it is 742 by 3144 
inches) carries twenty-six questions 
about likes and dislikes of the radio 
owner, and provides him a business 
reply card as part of the back cover 
to facilitate reply of stockholder. 

Printed in two colors, this booklet 
represented a large order for some 
printer. It is certainly worth while 
to keep in touch with the plants in 
your locality, so that when they do 
begin their post-war planning you 
will be in on the ground floor. 


Advertising to the Heart 

Songs and melodies always have 
been effective conveyors of memo- 
ries, and usually the recollections are 
pleasant ones. 

Use is made of this common psy- 
chological reaction in the collection 
of favorite hymns and poems in the 
booklet issued by Olinger Mortuaries, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Made up of twenty-four pages, the 
booklet contains restrained copy in 
good taste, giving information about 
the company’s services and person- 
nel along with the verses and the 
songs. Altogether this new booklet 
achieves tasteful advertising in a 
field where it is very often difficult 
to keep from being offensive to the 
sentiments of those who have lost 
their loved ones. 
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Pocket Reminder File 

A pocket reminder file which has 
a space for each day for the next 
three months and several sheets of 
scratch paper inserted in a pocket, 
has been distributed recently by The 
Mead Corporation to advertise its 
index bristol as well as to give its 
local merchants a chance to keep 
their imprints before printers. 

Folded in the form of a wallet, 
size 334 by 7 inches, three of its six 
pages have thirty-one blank lines 
on them, each blank to be used in 
noting appointments for that par- 
ticular day of the month. The front 
cover carries all advertising, as well 
as calendars for the three months 
to follow. 

A small pocket at the bottom of 
the center fold contains about half 
a dozen small sheets of scratch pa- 
per. This feature alone would make 
most of us carry the folder in our 
coat pocket. 

Such a wallet could be adapted to 
the use of almost any business in 
your town, and offers the opportu- 
nity for those businesses not having 
anything to sell these days a chance 
to keep their names before the peo- 
ple who will buy their products after 
the war. 


@@ Today, more than ever before, 
your letterhead must represent you 
and your business to most of your 
out-of-town customers. And, like 
any other representative you send 
out, it should present an always 
pleasing appearance... and should 
tell a sales story. 

There are several reasons why it 
is well to consider revision and 
modern streamlining of your letter- 
head now. Among them, these, for 
instance: 
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1. Travel curtailment increases the 
sales value of good letterhead 
representation. 

. A modern, attractive letterhead 
stands out and gets attention 
above the ordinary run-of-mail 
variety that comes over nearly 
everyone’s desk nowadays. 

. The war has brought about many 
changes in perscnnel, hence an 
attractive letterhead may gain new 
and valuable acquaintanceships 
for your business. 

. Postal delivery zones have been 
established in many cities by the 
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Schedule for Busy Salesmen 

In order to make life easier and 
happier for the poor traveling man, 
the Snap-On Tools Corporation, of — 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, has its waiting- — 
room receptionist give each visitor 
a vest-pocket train schedule. 

Almost every out-of-town caller — 


at the company goes to Chicago or _ 


Milwaukee by train and in the past — 
has had his choice of phoning local 
stations for the time of train serv- 
ice or else working his way through 
complicated time tables. The Snap- 
On schedule lists practically all the 
trains on the Chicago & North West- 
ern and the Chicago, North Shore, 
and Milwaukee lines that stop at 
Kenosha. Black figures are used for 
the schedule on one line, red figures 
for trains on the other. 

Both sides of the small timetable 
read: “Presented for Your Conven- 
ience ... Snap-On” and a list of din- 
ing facilities and other information 
about Kenosha. George A. Smith, 
advertising manager, says these cards 
are excellent good-will builders. 

There are many localities where 
similar schedules might be used. No 
matter how clever a give-away may 
be, it will gain lasting attention only 
if useful. 


Letterheads Really Do a Selling Job! 


Post Office Department. Letter- 
heads should be revised to in- 
clude this information in order 
to help speed up the delivery of 
your mail. 

These letterheads, lithographed 
in our plant, are good examples. 
One of them includes an oil painting 
by one of our own artists; the other 
was also designed in our Creative 
Department. They tell a sales story 
at a glance, are dignified, attractive, 
and sure to get attention. 


Let Us Design a Letterhead for You 


Send us a copy of your present 
letterhead telling us brand names 
and trademarks you would like to 
feature and about how many you 
would expect to purchase at a time. 
We will be glad to submit sugges- 
tions or sketches along with a quo- 
tation on your aeeds. Also tell us 
whether you wuld be interested in 
using the same design on invoices, 
billheads, statements, checks and all 
the items of stationery which go to 
your customers and prospects. 
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Copy from insert sent out with letterhead samples by McCormick-Armstrong Company, of Wichite 
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PRONOUN WITH CAPITAL 

Why is “I” always a capital letter— 
as a pronoun?—Pennsylvania. 

Well, sir, I can find no defense for 
use of the capital I in the pronoun 
of the first person singular except a 
purely mechanical one—namely, the 
single lower-case letter might so 
easily be lost in the run of script or 
type. Such capitalization is not the 
custom in the languages of Europe. 
It was not the custom in the Anglo- 
Saxon, in which the pronoun was ic, 
without a capital letter. In Middle 
English, as I recall language studies 
in college and the days of long ago, 
they wrote ich or ic—and also wrote 
i (lower case)—which may or may 
not wipe out my belief that the use 
of the capital had its origin in the 
illuminated manuscripts of medieval 
scribes and clerks. 

At any rate, this capitalization 
seems to be based upon mechanical 
rather than literary considerations. 
Surely someone in the Proofroom 
audience is equipped to answer this 
query more intelligently and more 
exactly than I can—and I dearly 
wish any such person would write 
and give us all the benefit of his 
knowledge. I am keenly eager to give 
the Proofroom family full benefit of 
all its members’ individual knowl- 
edges, but (speaking most frankly) 
members do seem to begrudge the 
effort. If I appear to be a somewhat 
pretentiously dogmatic professor, it 
isn’t all my fault—honest to good- 
hess, it isn’t! Can’t we have a little 
more codperation, for the rich ben- 
efit of all? 


WANTS TO KNOW WHY 

Tell me, if you can, why a proofreader 
should study English, when his employer 
will not let him use his knowledge?— 
Illinois, 

This is truly a tough one, a prize 
puzzle, a sticker. Very evidently the 
querist has worked in shops where 
no editorial opportunity whatever is 
allowed the proofreader; where his 


knowledge is not merely unappre- 
ciated but unwanted, perhaps even 
resented; where he is expected to 
serve as mechanical checker-upper 
only. And it does take the heart out 
of a man to be held down like that 
—to have an employer spurn his 
knowledge of diction, construction, 
grammatical form, and a complete 
almanacful of facts and figures. But 
such knowledge is worthwhile hav- 
ing, even if it cannot be used on the 
immediate job; the man who has it 
is a better man for the having. 

Yes, that is cold comfort. More 
practical andmore helpful is the fact 
that the proofreader who has such 
knowledge is equipped to hunt for 
better employment; there are proof- 
rooms where such knowledge can be 
used and is welcomed. But it is to 
be borne in mind that as oppor- 
tunity is enlarged, responsibility is 
increased. 

One way to demonstrate fitness 
for enlarged opportunity is intelli- 
gent querying—and the stress is on 
“intelligent.” Fussy querying slows 
up the work; good querying com- 
mands appreciative attention. This 
may sound very simple, but it’s good 
working advice. 


VERB TROUBLE 

As a consistent and interested reader 
of Proofroom I come to you for a final 
decision on the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of a sentence which threatens to 
disrupt the smooth working of our de- 
partment. Here is the sentence: “If Oc- 
tober 12 had been my birthday, I would 
have let you known.” There is division 
of opinion as to whether the word should 
be know or known.—Maryland. 

It should be “would have let you 
know.” This is not a matter of indi- 
vidual preference; itisbedrock gram- 
mar. Know is the infinitive, and in 
full the expression would be “would 
have let you to know.” It is estab- 
lished idiom to omit to in this con- 
struction. Known, in this sentence, 
would be an absolutely indefensible 
wording, an out-and-out error. 


NOLO] a N@lery' 


REPLIES BY MAIL 

In the heading of Proofroom we are 
told “Replies by mail cannot be made.” 
Is that good English?—New York. 

The diction is okay, the grammar 
is perfect. Criticism must be of the 
construction, the placement of sen- 
tence elements—and this is a mat- 
ter of taste and judgment rather 
than of set rule. “Replies cannot be 
made by mail” would be criticized 
by persons who like the present form 
of the department heading note. The 
expression seems to me a shade on 
the awkward side, either way. 

Frankly, I think if there is any 
choice at all, it favors the form now 
in use. Actually, “replies by mail” 
compounds in the mind into what 
might be called a phrasal subject. 
One man’s poison is another man’s 
meat—to put the old saying into re- 
verse—and my mind takes in “re- 
plies by mail” more readily than “by 
mail cannot be made.” It would be 
possible to say “Replies cannot be 
made by mail,” or to rewrite the 
notice, saying “Queries are answered 
only in the department; please do 
not ask for a personal reply by mail.” 
The latter sentence consumes more 
space, and is clumsy, partly because 
“by mail” seems to the hypersensi- 
tive mind to hook up with “ask.” 
With appreciation of the courteous 
criticism and the helpfully meant 
suggestion of change, the conductor 
of the department still thinks the 
wording of the notice satisfactory. 


FROM A SURPRISED PROOFREADER 


In “30 Days to a More Powerful Vo- 
cabulary,” by Wilfred Funk and Nor- 
man Lewis, on page 124, is this: “if you 
were to ask the editor of the Funk & 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary .. .” 
I am surprised.—New York. 


So am I. The dictionary named is 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, of which Wilfred Funk, 
according to the jacket copy, was 
president for sixteen years. Wag- 
nall’s would be the possessive of 
Wagnall. 
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Incidentally, in that same jacket 
copy I find a verycommon distortion 
of not only ... but: “. . . must not 
only be authoritative and helpful 
but interesting and helpful.” In this 
department we say it “must be not 
only this but that,” or, sometimes 
(as to fill out a short line) “must 
not only be this, but must also be 
that.” Regard for correct codrdina- 
tion is not fussiness. It’s a mighty 
fine and helpful book, with Mr. 
Funk’s famous “champagne touch.” 
With its rebellion against old-time 
dry-as-dust systems it combines the 
drill-sergeant method; and the con- 
ductor of this department believes 
drill is indispensable in language 
instruction. 


PUNCTUATION AND PUNK-TUATION 

Which is better, close or open punc- 
tuation?—West Virginia. 

As we sometimes say in common 
speech, “It depends.” Upon what? 
Upon the nature of the writing. 
Close punctuation is the free use of 
points or marks; its fault is that it 
often develops into rhetorical point- 
ing, using the comma and the other 
marks simply for “effect,” sometimes 
simply to match the breathing of a 
person reading aloud, or the stages 
of thought in composition. A slow, 
deliberate thinker is apt to use it, 
and often. to overdo it. Open punc- 
tuation is sparing of marks, holds 
them to a minimum; its defect is 
that it sometimes fails to give the 
reader help to which he is entitled. 
Close punctuation is good in close 
reasoning, in slow-moving, schol- 
arly, minutely exact composition; 
open punctuation is best in fast- 
moving text, as in narrative. The 
university-press publications tend 
to the “close” variety of punctua- 
tion; newspapers and fiction maga- 
zines to the open punctuation. Over- 
done in either direction, punctuation 
becomes punk-tuation. 


VERY DELICATE! 

From a fashionable magazine: “Her 
black velvet and lamé dress is an Henri 
Bendel original.” That “an” leaves me 
flabbergasted.—Missouri. 

Let me unflabbergasticate you a 
bit: That aitch is unsounded, in the 
French. Without doing typographic 
contortions, “Henri” is pronounced 
about thisaway: “Ah-ree.” I don’t 
want to discombobulate the shop, 
but I do hope to get the acute ac- 
cent on that é, so as not to have 
“her” show up in a “lame” dress. 





PICK-UPS ON THE BOUNCE 
In your pronouncement on my “pick- 
ups” (November) you state that “cheru- 
bim” and “seraphim” are both plural. In 
my long career as a writer, running over 
a period of more than 60 years, I have 
written these words many times, and al- 
ways as they appear in Holy Writ. 

But I fail to agree with you about the 
split infinitive, which is classed by many 
critics as the unpardonable literary sin. 
In conjugating the verb to be no provi- 
sion was ever made for the splitting of 
the infinitive form. 

And you condone a trailing preposi- 
tion. When you trail a preposition it be- 
comes a postposition. Words mean some- 
thing. If a pre-position may be trailed, 
let us substitute tailposition in proper 
place in the vocabulary.—Arkansas. 

This is part of a long and most 
welcome letter from one of Proof- 
room’s oldest and most dependable 
friends. Usage changes, and the split 
infinitive and trailing preposition 
are now accepted with tolerance 


A PAPER-SAVING NOTE 
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Crisp Writing! 

With the prospect of a re- 
duced quota of newsprint star- 
ing him in the face George B. 
Parker, editor in chief of the 
Scripps-Howard chain of news- 
papers, issued a directive on 
crisp writing. 

Among other things he ob- 
jected to: “Traffic deaths in the 
month of September total sixty- 
four.” “Why ‘the month of’?” 
he asked. “September doesn’t 
have to be identified as a month. 
Three useless words total 115 
pounds of newsprint when pub- 
lished in all the Scripps-Howard 
papers.” 

When this directive went up 
on the newsroom bulletin board 
of the New York World-Tele- 
gram, copyreaders had a field 
day. They changed “Why ‘the 
month of’?” to plain “Why?” 
compressed other phrases, and 
struck out some phrases alto- 
gether. When they had finished, 
ninety-six words remained of 
Parker’s original 185. 
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Editor and Publisher reports '*back shop"’ gossip 
that bears on the case of the missing newsprint 














by many high-standing experts on 
grammar, because they are used 
more and ever more by our best 
writers. These are not matters of 
moral or even of scientific right- 
and-wrong. Grammarians do not 
make the language, they merely re- 
flect what is regarded as the best 
usage. The best practice avoids ex- 
tremes. I myself would not wish to 
make a blanket ruling on the s. i. 
and on the postpositive preposition, 
either for or against. I use them 
only when I feel sure they are bet- 
ter than the other forms. It is good 
practice to insist on your real rights 
—and it is also a good practice to 
avoid giving needless offense. 


PROOF MARKING 

I had the word business with a trans- 
position, buisness. I put a ring around 
that is, and a “tr.” mark in the margin. 
My foreman gave me a call on it, said it 
was not good marking. He’s an old- 
timer, a proofroom veteran, so I sup- 
pose he knows. But why did he object 
to my marking? I am only a beginner, 
but I am not an ignorant person. What 
was needed was transposition of the two 
letters, and I ordered it. What’s wrong 
in that picture?—Kentucky. 

The fact that your foreman is an 
old-timer is significant. He has a 
professional background. He knows 
that in the old days of hand-set 
type your marking would have been 
good; the tweezers would have made 
the correction in a moment. But he 
also knows that times have changed; 
the composition was probably lino- 
type work, so the entire line had to 
be reset—and you would have made 
things easier and gained speed in 
the work of correction if you had 
simply crossed off the word in which 
the error occurred and written the 
whole word in the margin. The man 
at the machine might have made 
one or more new errors in resetting 
the line, but it’s a hundred to one 
he’d have gotten rid of the error in 
the word business. Much proofroom 
marking is done, nowadays, with an 
excess of precision. 


THE DIFFERENCE IS PLENTY! 

What's the difference between “whose” 
and “who’s”?—Minnesota. 

The difference here is very great. 
“Whose” is the possessive of “who.” 
We say, “Whose telephone is this?” 
“Who's” means “who is,” as “Who's 
there,” is equal to “Who is there?” 
“Whose there” would be very, very 
wrong; so would “Who’s telephone 
is on this desk?” 
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DON'T BE LIKE THAT! 

The dictionary tells me a certain 
kind of carriage is “drawn by a single 
horse.” How would one know whether 
a certain horse is married or not?— 
Washington, 

Dear Washington: The folks in 
the office out in Chicago don’t want 
me to be as tough as I used to be, 
but I hate to give soft answers to 
turn away wrath, because when the 
folks are wrathy they will say it 
straight, and we all get somewhere. 
So let the sissies do the pussyfoot- 
ing, and I shall speak out as I used 
to do when writing editorials for 
THE Sun, of New York; the Phila- 
delphia Record, and the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. (Punches pulled only 
slightly.) 

This query is, to me, DIS GUST 
ING. Piffling fifth grade nonsense. 
Not criticism, just a cheap 15-for- 
a-nickel PUN. It tosses overboard 
all the sweet richness of the Eng- 
lish language. “Single” can mean 
any of a dozen things—and if a 
dictionary writer can’t trust his 
consultants to use a bit of intelli- 
gence, for their own good, what’s 
the use of sweating brains to try 
to tell the folks what’s what, about 
words? I like a good pun, but puns 
like this are just nothing but poi- 
son gas, aimed at your friends. 

Well, I’ll quit before I get really 
going. So long—and may the good 
Lord give you sense—and a sense of 
decency. 


WHO TOOK IT, WHO GAVE IT? 


I am a copyreader, whose boss is a 
fiend for headlines. He showed me one 
from the New York Times: 


Inquiry Was Ordered To Learn 
Whether Pilot Might Have 
Been Beating Victim 


Was he beating a victim, or was 
he really the victim of a beating? Obvi- 
ously enough, the latter. Don’t you agree 
with me, this is a funny freak of lan- 
guage?—New York. 

It certainly is. Headwriting is a 
ticklish business, there is so much 
to be said in so little space. It 
takes a smart man, with keen wits 
and an endless command of syno- 
hyms, to write good headlines. You 
See, there isn’t room in that last 
line even for the obvious alternative 
expression, “Victim of Beating.” 
An expression like “Attack Vic- 
tim” would have been better—even 
though, if you “get” me, not quite 
So good, But a somewhat poor word 
is better than a better word, when 
the better word is ambiguous. 


When Japs Studied Proofreading 


In the 1920's, Japanese printers were very effusive in their thanks 


to American printers who gave them tips e by Edward N. Teall 


@ October 10, 1936, is the date on a 
letter to me from Seiji Noma, then 
president of Dai Nippon Yubenkai 
Kodansha, magazine publishers of 
Tokyo, Japan. In his letter Mr. 
Noma said: “Home of human mind 
must be one and the same after all 
in East and West. The factor of 
peace in the world will be attributed 
to one—Great Love.” The writer 
closed with expression of “deep re- 
spect” for my “venerable career.” As 
I write, two of my sons are officers 
in Uncle Sam’s Navy, taking their 
part in giving Japan the licking for 
which it asked at Pearl Harbor. 
“Home of human mind” is no place 
of peace today! 

In September of 1927 I had re- 
ceived from another Japanese, Shi- 
nichi Hirano of the Osaka Mainichi, 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Will They Remember? 


> You have a great deal more 
to think about and remember 
than you had three or four 
years ago, haven’t you? Well, 
so has everyone else... your 
customers and your potential 
customers. Because this is true 
and because most people forget 
easily, they need to be re- 
minded regularly and often of 
who you are, where you are, 
what you have to offer for sale 
in the way of goods, merchan- 
dise or service. It will pay you 
to use more printing — GOOD 
PRINTING — now. 








Leaving the case squarely up to the reader is 
this '‘advertise now'’ copy from The Ink Spot, 
organ of Buehler Printcraft Company, Cleveland 


a letter in which he said: “We cer- 
tainly appreciate your effort to pro- 
mote better understanding and 
good between your country and 
mine through the articles in the 
children’s magazine.” He was refer- 
ring to my department. The Watch 
Tower, in St. Nicholas, which I con- 
ducted from 1917 to 1927. Continu- 
ing on in this friendly manner, Mr. 
Hirano said: “Such international 
movement can be accomplished 
only through the intercourse or 
through personal touch or through 
prints between younger generation 
of different countries.” 

Well, well, and again well: who 
knows whether these amiable gen- 
tlemen even then were secretly 
looking forward to The Day, and 
snickering to themselves over the 
simple-mindedness of their Yankee 
correspondent? It’s entirely possi- 
ble, you know, that they were sin- 
cere in their protestations of friend- 
ship and good will, and that, if still 
on earth, they regard the all-out 
conflict with little satisfaction. 
Some of Hirohito’s subjects must re- 
sent the war lords’ decision for na- 
tional suicide! 

Mr. Hirano had written to me, as 
conductor of Proofroom, asking for 
information on the place of proof- 
reading in the scheme of things in 
the American print shop, and I had 
answered to the best of my ability 
and with considerable detail as to 
organization and conduct of the 
proofroom. 

In reply to my reply Mr. Hirano 
wrote, under Osaka date of Septem- 
ber 7, 1927, expressing appreciation 
of “the way you pointed out in de- 
tails many valuable points on proof- 
reading.” Mr. Hirano was very po- 
lite; he politely recognized the fact 
that I was putting myself out a bit 
to render a friendly service: “In 
spite of the fact that you are so 
busily occupied in your varied 
work.” He said: 

“As you might surmise, practically 
nothing has been done in the way of 
studying the methods of proofreading. 
In fact, that part of the printing busi- 


ness is neglected [in Japan] entirely, 
leaving it as the maiden soil which we 





must develop. With your valuable ad- 
vice and assistance, we will endeavor 
[sic] to improve the work, at the same 
time trying to improve the conditions in 
which the work is done.” 

Mr. Hirano had asked me to rec- 
ommend books, and I had done so. 
He then asked me to order for his 
company certain books on proof- 
reading; he said: “As for the ex- 
penses, please have the publishers 
communicate with our New York 
representative.” 

And right here something went 
wrong; I guess it was my “fist.” He 
spoke of the book published by “Mr. 
De Virrore.” And that, I am uncom- 
fortably sure, was the best that 
could be done with my writing of 
“De Vinne.” Wurra, wurra, what a 
world it is—and always was! 

Mr. Hirano concluded his letter 
with the remark: “As it has not 
been our good fortune to secure any 
good references in regard to proof- 
reading, I am looking forward to 
the arrival of the books as a trav- 
eler in a desert would to an oasis.” 

Well, I wrote about it all in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and our Mr. Hirano 
received “many communications,” 
from which, as he wrote me in Jan- 
uary of 1929, he “profitted a lot.” 

The Osaka Mainichi Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Osaka 
Mainichi, daily and Sunday, the 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi, with Japanese 
and English editions, and several 
magazines, “put small bits of our 
studies together” and made a book 
entitled “Study on Proofreading.” 

I wish I could tell you about the 
contents of the book, but they are 
a mystery to me; my Japanese is a 
zero without a rim. The columns of 
type number from seven or eight to 
thirteen a page. Certain frequently 
recurring characters apparently 
mark textual divisions, as sentences 
and paragraphs. Here and there an 
English word shows, as proof, proof- 
read, proofreader, and proofreading 
on page 5. These are shown in 
brackets, with Japanese characters 
which I suppose represent new 
words coined for the occasion. Mr. 
Hirano wrote: “It is the first book 
of the kind in Japan, and received 
wide attention.” “Generous help” 
from Americans is acknowledged in 
the letter accompanying the book. 

The volume is clearly printed; the 
Japanese characters have many 
strokes; typecasting in Nippon must 
be very difficult. Page headings are 
squared in at the upper outer cor- 
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ners of the pages. There are several OE IGM AT I ATT MP AY A 


TOP-FLIGHT 
CRAFTSMEN 


cuts showing print shop scenes; 
they are dim and blurry. The book 
is bound in blue silk over a light, 
flexible board, gold stamped on the 
cover. End papers reproduce Japa- 
nese proofs. The front of the book 
is at what we should call the back; 
the text runs in reverse. There are 
636 pages of text, and half a dozen 
pages that may be an index. Pages 
135-138 inclusive show the Japanese 
version of reader’s marks. 

As I turn the pages of this “Study 
of Proofreading,” I get a thrill from 
the picture of a brand new world of 
that art; the publishers and print- 
ers of Osaka and Tokyo cultivating 
“the maiden soil.” (Incidentally, I 
tell myself the proofreader who 
works on English print has a cinch, 
in comparison with the task of 
straightening out those complicated 
characters that march in narrow 
columns through the pages of Japa- 
nese texts.) The natural kinship of 
printer folk the world over is one of 
the many good things wrecked and 
ruined by the madness of the Axis 
in its lust for power and dominance. 

x * 
The Father of Engraving 

“Who was Tommaso Finiguerra?” 
asks a recent issue of Linweave To- 
day, publication of the Linweave As- 
sociation, and goes on to tell that he 
was the father of copperplate en- 
graving, a distinction corresponding 
with that of Gutenberg in letter- 
press, and Senefelder in lithography. 

Finiguerra was a goldsmith in 
Florence, Italy, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. In his work 
of engraving figures on his metal, 
he discovered that when lamp-black 
was applied to the depressions in 
the metal, and a damp paper laid 
over it and rubbed into the depres- 
sions, he had a very acceptable 
proof of his work. 

He decided to go a step further, 
and developed the process of cop- 
perplate engraving essentially as it 
is today. Until photoengraving re- 
placed it, the process was used for 
practically all book illustration. 

Steel engravings came into being 
early in the nineteenth century, 
when Jacob Perkins, of Massachu- 
setts, discovered that finer lines and 
sharper impressions could be ob- 
tained with the use of steel, making 
it more difficult for counterfeiters to 
duplicate United States currency. 


Herbert Threlfall 

ROM AN apprenticeship served 
Fi: the years when boys were 

still ‘‘bound out’’ by their 
parents, Herbert Threlfall has come 
a long way—being president of one 
of the oldest printing firms in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Born in Rochdale, Lancashire, 
England, in 1887, he came into the 
printing trade after having served 
short apprenticeships in weaving 
and baking, and then worked in 
various newspaper plants and job 
shops in England until 1910, when 
he married and came to America. 

Almost as soon as he landed in 
Providence, he obtained a position 
with the C. J. Fox Company, but 
quit after a week and took his union 
card to the Standard Printing Com- 
pany. In fourteen years, Threlfall 
became foreman, and when the com- 
pany moved in 1924 and changed its 
name to Ackerman-Standard Com- 
pany, he was made superintendent, 
and later secretary of the firm, fin- 
ally becoming vice-president and 
general manager in 1935. 

In 1940 Herb moved across the 
street to John F. Greene Company, 
and became president and treasurer 
of that firm, which has been in busi- 
ness more than a century. 

His name was on the roll of the 
Providence Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen when that club received 
its charter in 1921, and he served, 
progressively, terms as secretary, 
vice-president, and president of the 
club. He also served as educational 
chairman, and was elected secretary 
again in 1933, serving in that ca- 
pacity until 1940. In 1941 he was 
madea life member of the Providence 
club. He still edits the Craftsmen’s 
Crier, the official organ of that group 
of Craftsmen. 

At the Craftsmen’s international 
convention in 1941, Threlfall was 
elected international secretary of the 
organization, and was reelected last 
year in Memphis for the second time. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


HerBerRT W. Simpson, of Evansville, 
Indiana, is to be congratulated upon the 
half dozen small items he included with 
an attractive circular letter headed “The 
Style Sheet” which THE INLAND PRINTER 
received. Doubtless a mailing to pros- 
pects, we can imagine nothing more ef- 
fectual could be done to sell such work. 
The smartest types are used, quality and 
characterful papers employed, and col- 
ors of papers and inks are both tasteful 
and impressive. Finally, the presswork 
is also right. The interesting cover of 
one of these items, a booklet, is repro- 
duced on page 55. 

INTRODUCTION OF “Harry,” the direct- 
mail paper salesman, brings to the pros- 
pects of Reinhold-Gould, of New York 
City, a character who should be used 
even when “norma!” conditions are back 
with us again. Designed to tie in with 
the company’s trade-mark, “Harry” nat- 
urally falls into an attitude of hearty 
greeting, with arms stretched high, one 
hand waving his hat. If “Harry” con- 
tinues to bring useful information to 
paper users at regular intervals for the 
duration, he should help break the sales 
department bottle-neck. 

WAGONER PRINTING Company, Of Gales- 
burg, Illinois, sends us an engagement 





MES NEW ROMAN 
AN ACHIEVEMENT 
IN TYPE DESIGN 
FROM 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
ik. 








That most readable of types, Times New Roman, was 
introduced to customers of Warwick Typographers, 
of St. Louis, by means of this 6- by 9-inch folder 








LIBBY'S 100 FAMOUS FOODS 





Distinctive styling by Leroy Barfuss lends 
charm to offset folder by |. S. Berlin Print- 
ing and Lithographing Company, Chicago 


calendar designed to become a per- 
manent record of the year’s activi- 
ties. With the small numerals in 
the 144- by 1-inch spaces devoted 
to each day on the 11- by 8%-inch 
sheet there is room for a brief diary 
of the day. Economical of paper, 
the calendar was printed on both 
sides of six sheets, blank spaces at 
the beginning of the month being 
used for note space. Similar spaces 
at the irregular endings of months 
are used for advertising messages 
of the company. Printed with dark 
brown ink on a durable pale green 
paper, the calendar is attractive as 
well as useful. 

“CHRISTMAS CHIMES,” the welcome 
four-column miniature newspaper 
“printed annually just for the fun 
of it” by William J. Thorniley, Se- 
attle, Washington, always furnishes 
enjoyable reading for an hour. Its 
eight 7- by 9%-inch pages are full 
of Christmas sentiments and jokes 
that will make even the confirmed 
pessimist forget the troubled world 





for a little while. As usual, thumbnail 
sketches in pen and ink liven the black- 
and-white pages. Only touch of color is 
red headline on page one. One joke too 
good to keep is a list of banking service 
charges ranging from “Entering bank, 
front door, 50 cents; back door, 25 cents” 
to “Keeping president from golf, $100." 

THE Rein Company, of Houston, Texas, 
has issued an attractive calendar which 
does a good job of introducing its operat- 
ing departments from month to month 
throughout 1944. This is accomplished by 
means of pages illustrating these depart- 
ments, interleaved with the monthly cal- 
endar sheets. The four-color cover illus- 
trates the tower of the plant. Calendar 
leaves are printed in three colors, each of 
the alternating leaves having different 
color schemes. Calendar leaves (6 by 6% 
inches) are plastic bound at top and pro- 
vided with easel so calendar can stand 
on desk, but figures are large enough so 
they are readable if hung on the wall 
near a desk. Pictures of the plant depart- 
ments were well chosen and cropped to 
give a maximum of detail in small size. 

A RECENT BOOKLET issued by the Ameri- 
can Golf Foundation carries an unusual 
cover. On the third page of the brochure 
an outlined halftone made from a portrait 


SOUVENIR PROGRAM 


T 


23rd Anniversary 


OCTOBER + MCMXLIII 


ORTH AUSTIN 


ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


MASON AVENUE AT LE MOYNE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Edward Schubert, Neely Printing Company, Chicago, 
proves again that attractive religious printing can be 
produced at very low cost. Printed black and brown 
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OCTOBER 1943 


A breath of autumn was this cover of 6- by 9-inch house magazine 
of Bermingham and Prosser Company, Chicago. Printed in yellow 
and blue on ivory antique. The gazine is f for the human 
touch given articles on many subjects by Editor Wilferd Peterson 





Winnicraft 


Official Bulletin of the Winnipeg Club of Printing House Craftsmen 





WINNIPEG, CANADA " NOVEMBER, 1943 





“SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE” 


Triple Feature 
: MOVIE NIGHT 


Tuesday, November 2310 


ST. RECIS HOTEL 


DINNER AT 5:45 p.m SHARP 
(NOTE NEW TIME} 


Members 75c Visitors $100 





Several members of Winnipeg Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
collaborated in producing this interesting bulletin cover printed 
in red and black on an ivory enamel. Size of bulletin 6 by 9 inches 
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photograph appears. Over it is a 
tissue (pasted to the front cover) 
printed in dark brown with this 
copy: “What is the American Golf 
Foundation?” Both the portrait 
and the copy on the tissue are re- 
vealed by a section of the cover 
die-cut to an. exact outline of the 
halftone mentioned. The effect at 
first glance is that the legend is 
printed on the portrait, that all 
are part of the cover. Before being 
cut to size, the heavy stock cover 
was printed with a complete aerial 
picture in olive green—bleeding 
off on all four sides—of the Tam 
O’Shanter Country Club at Chi- 
cago. Parts of it remain to frame 
the halftone portrait of George S. 
May, president of the club. 

A NEW NOTE has been intro- 
duced into the 24-page booklet, 
“We’ve Got the Range—Keep Fir- 
ing,” which reports upon the ac- 
tivities of the Arma Joint Labor 
and Management War Production 
Drive Committee of Arma Corpo- 
ration, Brooklyn, during its first 
full year of management of the 
drive. This new note is the die- 
cutting on the page which shows 
the American Flag, the Army- 
Navy “E” Pennant, and the Min- 
ute Man Flag. These have been 
printed in actual colors and are 
arranged on halyards as though 
they are flying free in the breeze. 
Booklet tells a good story of pro- 
duction effort and the awarding of 
prizes for production ideas. Full 
name of the Arma company should 
perhaps be more prominently 
displayed. It appears only in the 
copyright line. While the workers 
in the plant know what “Arma” 
is, many outsiders will no doubt 
want more information. 

FULL OF WARMTH that is bound 
to find its way to a soldier’s heart, 
that is the most characteristic 
feature of the Christmas booklet, 
“Home and Abroad,” submitted by 
Bulman Brothers, of Winnipeg. 
As contributor states, this booklet 
of thirty-two pages and cover 
has a local flavor, but its appeal 
is universal, nonetheless, because 
each of us has someone who was 
far away this Christmas, fighting 
for us. Crammed full of pictures 
of the boys in the armed forces 


and pictures of people around the 
Bulman plant, it must have made 
an ideal Christmas memento, one 
that will be read and read again 
by the boys until it falls to pieces, 
Again the advantages of having 
letterpress and offset equipment 
in one plant are demonstrated. A 
letterpress cover shows the Bul- 
man crest in three colors, and off- 
set was an ideal process for use 
on body of the book with its many 
halftone illustrations. 

YorK COMPOSITION Company, of 
York, Pennsylvania, announces an 
addition of seven new type faces 
in an attractive 8%- by 5%-inch 
booklet, of eight pages and cover. 
Thecover features irregularly out- 
lined halftone of drawing board 
and tools with hands and arms 
of artist extending in from lower 
left. This occupies space near up- 
per left-hand corner. Overprint- 
ing a space at the right in green 
is an irregular panel each of four 
sides being of different length— 
whatever that makes the shape. 
Aslant beneath the halftone and 
across odd-shaped panel there’s 
the title, “New Types for Layout 
Men and Advertisers,” the first 
two words being in 48-point of the 
characterful Grayda, the balance 
in sans serif oblique caps much 
smaller, with the line in black. It 
makes an unusual, lively design. 
The larger sizes of the new types 
are demonstrated by single line 
display, reading sizes by several 
lines. Well printed on light India 
stock, the booklet is a good one. 

W. C. HAMILTON AND Sons, Mi- 
quon, Pennsylvania, has issued @ 
greeting in the form of a case- 
bound book, “Six Christmas Car- 
ols.” In keeping with today’s pa- 
per restrictions, the 16-page sig- 
nature is executed on a 60-pound 
stock and bound with gray cover 
stock over the boards. The cover 
design in four colors is a combi- 
nation of winged figures and mu- 
sical notes with the title in one of 
the oldtime decorative type faces. 
Without the appearance of being 
crowded for space, the sixteen 
pages provide space for a title 
page, index, prologue, colophon, 
as well as two facing pages for 
each of the carols. These pages, 





One of the familiar clean-cut blotter designs by Ben Wiley of the Frye Printing Com: 
pany, Springfield, Illinois. This '*pat-on-the-back"’ type of copy has proved to be of 
real money value to these Illinois '*typographic stylists."' Printed in red and black 
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Jp 
| That First Hurdle 


in order to reach the minds of customers 
and prospects your advertising message 
must be certain to get attention and com- 
mand respect. 





Sately over this “first hurdle,” your: adver- 
tising piece will not fail to make the re- 


quired impression. 


When planning your next folder, booklet 
ot blotter Leave it to Lund” to assist you 
in making it worth while. 


Main 6338 
LUND PRESS, INC. 


700 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 




















Lund Press, Minneapolis, uses blotter ad- 
vertising to good advantage in small size 


SMARTEN THE JOB WITH 


Gra yda 





Smart and attention compelling 
ATF Grayda is an exceedingly versatile script 
because it combines so well with most any of 


the new or old faces in your cases or in ours 


Grayda is economical te use—it's one of the 
distinctive ATF foundry faces that are avail- 


able here in composition, by the word or line 


° 
The Aihen Typesetting Cr 


1270 ONTARIO STREET * CLEVELAND * OHIO 
PHONE CHERRY 4428 


Even though new faces are not being cut, 
nothing prevents a printer from introduc- 
ing faces cut just before the war. Note 
this small blotter printed in black and red 


printed in a gray and holiday red, 
carry the title and words on the 
left-hand pages and the music on 
the right. Generous use of typo- 
graphic ornaments picture scenes 


16th Annual 
PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK 


We Under the Auspices of the National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, 719 15th Street N. W., Washington, D. C., (Fred J. Hartman, 
Educational Director), in cooperation with the National Franklin 
Committee, Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 20th street, Philadelphia, 


which are associated with each of 
the carols. The colophon page forms 
the shape of a Christmas tree with 
lighted candles and with a scat- 
tered selection of toys at its base. 
As a keepsake, the book is a delight 
for the children as well as for the 
grown-ups. 

AN INTERESTING COVER features the 
first issue of the “Alamocrafter” 
bulletin of the new San Antonio 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Title page of the French folder, in- 
side section of which is short, is 
featured by all-over reverse color 
plate printed in yellow-orange, the 
name showing white (stock) above 
a white circle. “The” is relatively 
quite small and is centered above 
“Alamocrafter” which appears in 
a 1%-inch thick extra-condensed 
letter. White lines around “The” 
quite realistically simulate top con- 
tour of the Alamo. Outline map of 
Texas, with “San Antonio” across 
and over top part, and association’s 
emblem below and inside, appear 
in white circle printed in black as 
are several lines of small type. The 
short inside fold bears meeting an- 
nouncement, facing out, below part 
of the printing on the inside, all of 
which is utilized. Officers and com- 
mittee members are named on the 
back page. Only serious fault is use 
of antiquated Copperplate Gothic 
for small lines in black on front. 


“THe MEDIATOR,” annual of the 
1943 class of the Sacred Heart High 
School is a fine example of plan- 
ning and craftsmanship. Its design 
shows that much thought guided 
the layout of the pages. The cover, 
a deep red imitation leather cloth 
over padded boards, adds bulk to 
the book. The school seal and title 
are stamped in gold. End sheets are 
a checkerboard pattern of the seal 
and cross printed in gold on a scar- 
let cover page. Inside pages use a 
yellow brown ink for a second color. 
The dedication pages are in Clois- 
ter Text with decorative initials and 
designs which give an atmosphere 
of the old illuminated books. The 
text pages are composed in one of 
the Baskerville types with Lydian 
Roman for the display lines. Line 
drawings, which appear frequently 
throughout the book printed in col- 
or, add interest and contrast to the 


Franklin Society, Inc. 








United we stand, divided we fall. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


P ry and the I ij 
1700 Times Tower, 42nd and Broadway, New York City. 


Wk Enter the 1943-1944 prize contests on Printing and A Free Press. 
1. For the best essays $1,000 in War Bonds, offered by International 


Early to bod and easly to rise makes Printing Ink. 2. For the best newspaper emblem-designs $1,000 in 


aman healthy, wealthy and wise. War Bonds offered by Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
—— Benjamin Franklin by T. Vaught 
: Design, Composition and Presswork by Joseph T. 
January 17-22, 1944 Timken Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio 


Joseph T. Vaught, Timken Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio, designed and produced 
this blotter to publicize Printing Education Week. Printed in red and blue on ‘‘granite"’ 
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Food 
Preparation 
Winners 


Party 


NATIONAL 


4-H CLUB 


CONGRESS 


Room 14 
PALMER HOUSE 
Chicago 


November 30, 1943 














H. W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana, produced this interesting 
cover printed in red and blue on white. Size 41/4 by 81/2 inches 


GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION 


Brown ink, tan paper were combined on this 9- by 12-inch cover 








OUR Ai 


AMERICA 
JULY 1943 


The London School of Printing devoted an entire issue of its pub- 
fication to American life. This is the red, white, and blue cover 





Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, present a 5'/2- by 82-inch folder 
showing features of Times New Roman. Printed black and orange 
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many halftone illustrations. It was 
unfortunate that the length of 
the copy on some of the spreads 
of pages made necessary the use 
of varied leading at times. Much 
credit is due the printer, Ander- 
son & Company, of Boston. 

Proor of the progressiveness 
that has made William G. John- 
ston Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, an outstanding firm in 
the printing industry for many 
years is the modern brochure is- 
sued recently, commemorating the 
125th anniversary of the concern. 
While much of the lettering is 
done in the style of many years 
ago, handling of color and layout 
make the brochure up-to-date. Il- 
lustrations of the four different 
buildings occupied during the cen- 
tury and a quarter are given an 
interesting treatment by means of 
line drawings, with the fronts of 
buildings printed in bright laven- 
der on a screaming yellow back- 
ground. A page has been turned 
over to a description of each of 
the chief departments: Letterpress, 
Publications, Offset Lithography, 
Court House and Election Sup- 
plies, Blank Book and Loose Leaf 
Systems, School Equipment and 
Supplies. The modern, contrasty 
script headings tie in well with 
the Bodoni Bold body matter with 
plenty of leading. Final four pages 
are devoted to pictures of execu- 
tives and mention of the experi- 
enced staff. The twenty 10%2- by 
14-inch pages and cover are lav- 
ender, yellow, blue, and black. 

KING TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, New 
York City, has issued an impres- 
sive and unusual 9- by 12-inch 
French folder of a heavy rough 
white cover stock. Title page is 
commendable for striking way in 
which a large amount of copy is 
handled. Text is conventional, but 
a significant point is presented in 
six lines of extra-condensed block 
type, “Index of Types for Hand 
and for Machine Setting,” printed 
in black over light green band all 
along right of page. This refers to 
the extensive list of faces pre- 
sented in small type all over the 
18- by 24-inch inner side of the 
sheet. An effective display covers 
the spread on first opening. Here 
eight answers are given to the 
question of the heading, “Why 
Use King Typographic Service?” 
They are “Equipment,” “Person- 
nel,” et cetera, and, after being 
named in large Grayda, each is 
explained and is impressed with 
good copy in several lines follow- 
ing. Back page is devoted to a 
striking showing of some of the 
jumbo size types available to cus- 
tomers, an example is 300-point 
Futura Bold (etched on zinc, pre- 
sumably). Incidentally one reason 
given for using King Service is 
that composition by hand or by 
machine is available in 104 lan- 
guages. Some service! 
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THE CHRISTMAS “album of holi- 
day recordings” of Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, is very colorfuland gay. 
Physically the 10- by 94-inch al- 
bum is a saddle-stitched booklet, 
with envelope pockets inside for 
holding “records” made of Kraft 
which are stitched into the sep- 
arate three-color letterpress cover 
of coated stock. Three simulated 
9-inch “records,” (round folders 
printed with gloss inks on coated 
stock) perform a double duty o: 
enclosing something for “Mom,” 
“Dad,” and the children as wel! 
as being usable as an album oi 
photographs of the recipient’: 
Christmas. Inserted for Mother 
are table decorations and place- 
cards in the traditional colors oi 


A typographer who believes in using his 
own facilities to sell his wares! This ad- 
vertisement ran in Cleveland newspapers 


the season, picturing a scene at 
Santa’s North Pole home. The 
decorations to be cut out are lith- 
ographed on the maximum weight 
of paper, as are puppets and play- 
house that are enclosed in the 
children’s “record,” to be cut out 
and assembled. Instructiens and 
illustrations on how to put things 
together are printed on the inside 
of the records. Dad’s record holds 
the Christmas issue of the Per- 
manized Paper Quarterly, thirty- 
two pages of good reading, with a 
gray cover dedicated to a “Prayer 
for Victory” poem printed in red. 
Lest one who receives the album 
also receives the impression that 


_Whiting-Plover is not concerned 


with paper conservation a note is 
enclosed which explains in detail 
what the company has done along 
that line. 

BEsT’s PRINTING Company, Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, utilizes one 
of the reverse color types for the 
signature of a blotter which makes 
a striking band across the bottom. 





Window 
the loss ¢ 


The trouble is that the signature should 
not dominate any piece of advertising, 
should not be measurably bigger than 
heading. Jim Shaw, of Buffalo, came right 
back at us once when we made the same 
point about a blotter of his, averred that 
was just what he wanted to.do. That be- 
ing the case we’d say the name of the 
advertiser should be at the top rather 
than bottom to better balance the com- 
position. Years ago this editor was greatly 
impressed with statement of some adver- 
tising authority who favored small sig- 
natures and who said that if the heading 
got attention and aroused interest, and if 
the copy convinced the potential buyer of 
the need of the service or product, he 
would find the vendor and his address 
even though set in agate. Word spacing 
throughout the best blotter is too wide, 
makes the effect spotty, weakens it. Head- 
ing is too near red and blue bands across 
top, relatively too far from matter follow- 
ing. Mr. Best submitted a motion picture 
pass, too much of which is set altogether 
in caps. It is, therefore, hard to read. 

A BETTER THAN USUAL collection of small 
commercial work has come to us from 
the Quality Press, of Stevensville, Ontario, 
letterheads being particularly commend- 
able. Their feature is impressive effects 
achieved with comparatively small sizes 
of type, the result of sensible modern 
layout, up-to-date faces, and attractive 
color combinations. Mr. Hendershot, who 
submitted the item, is quite too modest 
when he states “we are a long way from 
perfection.” Possibly so, but only because 
everyone is. There are a few minor faults 
in the work. For example, it is seldom 


TY OF CHICAGO NOISE ABATEMENT COMMISSION ~ 


Window card furnished by Chicago Noise Abatement Commission illustrates 
the loss of effectiveness when too much color is used. At right above is the 


Christmas greetings from Bermingham and Prosser 
Company, by way of cover of its house magazine 
printed red, green, gray. Size 61/4 by 91/4 inches 


wise to print lines of type in red on red 
paper. Lack of contrast between paper 
and printing makes such lines weak, es- 
pecially if type is at all small. This is par- 
ticularly true of the blotter, “Direct Mail 
Advertising,” where the two display lines 
are relatively light in tone. On the second 
blotter, “Always on Time,” the effect of 
the two larger lines in red is better be- 


cause the type is both larger and bolder, 
the weight rather than size doing the 
trick. A faux pas of minor importance 
was committed in the former by setting 
the word “Direct” in Trafton Script and 
“Mail Advertising” in caps of the roman 
used for text, much smaller. With all 
three words in the cursive the heading 
would have more power, because larger, 
and be more readable. 

SELLS PRINTING Company, West Allis, 
Wisconsin, has submitted many pieces 
the general effect of which is sparkling. 
Copy in some instances is quite unusual, 
therefore the more powerful in getting 
attention and making the impression 
that ends in orders. There are minor 
faults in detail which though more than 
compensated for otherwise should be 
considered. Body of one headed “In Safe 
Hands” set all caps is not easy to read. 
In view of the solid and not particularly 
light green panel over which the copy is 
printed in brown the reader is given an 
additional hurdle. We’d like to see this 
copy in bold upper and lower case, the 
heading, then, in bold face despite its 
relatively large size, to avoid its appear- 
ing too weak in relation to text. “Not 
the Wind, but the Use of It” is another 
having a high interest potentiality. A 
small open space near lower right-hand 
corner holds the type matter—rather too 
tightly—the rest of the piece being cov- 
ered with illustration of sail boat, water, 
sky in blue, red, and black. In stipple 
tones the illustration is attractive, col- 
ors are excellent. The June blotter uses 
a lemon yellow whereas one inclining 
more to orange (chrome, say) would be 


* CITY OF CHICAGO NOISE ABATEMENT COMMISSION * 


card with type printed in dark color to give greater power. At left, card 
as originally printed with type in weaker color. Original was red and blue 
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more pleasant and attractive. One head 
in color in large sans serif caps is well if 
simply arranged—without picture—but 
the smaller matter in the delicate color, 
a pale blue, is trying to the eyes. For 
balance, heavier elements of a design 
should be in the weaker color—they have 
been printed in brown, the stronger 
color. Highly complimentary to the 
good people of West Allis is the folder 
“Why Worry—Why Fret?” It’s an in- 
genious trick fold. With blue all over 
one side of stock it is so folded to 19% 
by 34 picas that two blue triangles show, 
from the bottom points of which red 
bands overprinted with type in black 
extend crosswise, the second at bottom 
of folded piece. These leave two white 
triangles, understock showing. 

It’s A PLEASURE around this time of 
year to see the blotters pupils of the 
printing department at Timken Voca- 
tional High School, Canton, Ohio, do to 
promote Printing Education Week. Com- 
parison and discussion must be highly 
educational. Though it is difficult to re- 
member, an impression persists that 
this year’s pieces are not up to par; none 
is of outstanding design. One, by Roy 
Davis and Don Lukens, is interesting 
for the rectangular and round panels in 
color, but the heading is too small. Mat- 
ter above the panels could well be in 
smaller type, permitting the heading to 
extend full across. That would permit of 
the increased size, but the layout would 
be less interesting, the heading particu- 
larly if in color, too close to the panels. 
The rectangular panel should, perhaps, 
be omitted, the matter omitted being 
handled with other “body” matter. They 
compete. Rimmel’s would score higher 
if the parallel rules above and below 
the main group—especially above—were 
omitted. That would permit of type one 
size larger. Display in red in upper left- 
hand and lower right-hand corners is 
impressive against the toned white of 
blotter stock, the piece being otherwise 
printed a solid yellow, the text in black 
overprinting the yellow. Effective use of 
rules to form a ribbon extending to right 
from eagle and shield illustration makes 
entry of Prendes effective, date line in 
red between rules in light blue forming 
ribbon is effective. With “Printing Edu- 
cation Week” and stripes on shield also 
in red, the effect is colorful enough. 
Crowding of lines above “ribbon” is a 
fault. Joe Sheridan and Paul Hower 
turned in neat blotters, the former, per- 
haps, best of the lot. Type matter is 
most readable, but the best feature is 
the linoleum cut illustration of Minute 
Man printed in dark blue and dull violet 
tint against a light blue background 
which bleeds off left side, top, and bot- 
tom. The parallel rules are all right— 
help unity and provide “body’—but if 
the upper one, at least, were omitted 
the advantage of more white space 
around the heading (especially below) 
would more than compensate. Tony 
Peres incorporated color and effective- 
ness by use of big “V” broken by rules 
holding the main display, but the light 
brown in which “V” is printed and rose 
in which display line appears are not 
very pleasing on the green stock. 





A “Chamber of Horrors” Shop 

On a visit to a friend of mine in a 
small town near Cleveland, I came in 
contact with a veritable “Chamber of 
Horrors.” My friend is a linotyper on 
the weekly paper, and we went over to 
see the place. 

The shop occupied a basement under 
the barber shop. A low-ceilinged, dark 
cave greeted my eyes. Three windows 
about two feet square were in the right 
wall. A door at the back and two small 
windows in the front wall were the day- 
light illumination. A few cords hanging 
down from the ceiling upon which hung 
unshaded 40-watt bulbs provided the 
“lighting” after dark. 

The linotype stood in the center of 
the floor with numerous pigs scattered 
about. Near it stood one of those old 
time drum cylinder presses (speed 400 
an hour). My friend gave it a few turns 
and I thought someone was in its in- 
terior smashing it with a sledge ham- 
mer. The form, all covered with ink, 
was still on the bed from Thursday’s 
run. Further kack was the makeup 
stone—a mess of pages, small job forms, 
some pied, all innocent of string, sur- 
rounded by heaps of leads, slugs, and 
metal furniture. What a mess! 

The type racks in the “composing” 
section were arranged higgledy-piggledy. 
Some cases were off the runners and 
settling compactly on the cases under- 
neath. Old time upper and lower cases 
occupied the tops of the frames, and 
were fairly well filled, but presented a 
most unappetizing appearance. All cases 
were completely innocent of labeling 
and most of them contained two and 
some three unrelated fonts. I pulled out 
two cases of a fairly large Gothic and 
picked out several letters. They were 
covered with ink, as I presume were 
most of the others. The saw-trimmer 
was a huge old time “machine” which 
took several minutes to adjust. 

The tops of the racks were full of mis- 
cellaneous galleys of untied forms. Dis- 
tribution seems unknown. The lead and 
slug rack was nearly empty, as usual 
in most composing rooms. What a sight. 

We visited a small side room filled 
with empty and broken type racks and 
old cases piled up on top of each other. 
Probably the equipment for old hand- 
set days (the paper was founded near 
the end of the Civil War). A large stone 


slab stood on end near the door, and 
closer inspection revealed it to be a 
grave stone. Beautifully carved letters 
gave the information that it was the 
marker of some townsman who died in 
1835. It was probably stolen one night 
in the dark of the moon. 

The stock room was in keeping with 
the rest of the establishment. Helter- 
skelter piles of unrelated stock and en- 
velopes occupied all the compartments. 
A generous mess of crumpled sheets and 
old papers covered the floor. Several 
“jobs” still on the stock tables were 
printed, I was told, a month before. 
Piles of newspapers were everywhere, 
going back to 1940. A rusty old hand- 
power cutter stood in the corner. 

I wonder how many other dumps like 
this are scattered over our fair land 
despite the educational items and the 
photos of smart-looking shops in Tu: 
INLAND PRINTER? Perhaps this could be 
inserted in “Letters to the Editor” and 
we might find out, eh? 


R. J. BUCHOLZ, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Proper Colors for the Flag 

You can tell your “Proofroom-er” 
that he can tell his Wisconsin inquirer 
that there is an “official” way of citing 
—and using—our National Colors of 
Blue, White, and Red. Let him get a 
copy of the War Department’s “Flag 
Circular,” or of “Public Law 829,” passed 
by the Congress on December 22, 1942, 
or note the colors on an airmail box 
(top down), also W.P.A. signs, and the 
Boy Scout handbook. 

That old song writer set a bad ex- 
ample when he changed those words 
so that the voice would not end on a 
closed letter (as “d” in Red), but could 
sustain the sound of that last word by 
putting the “Blu-u-u” last. However, 
it is a tribute to advertising’s principles 
of “reiteration, repetition, reputation” 
and the public’s tendency to remember 
best what is set to rhyme, or, at least, 
the sentences which, even when spoken, 
have cadence in them. 

Your Forrest Rundell speaks of com- 
bination envelope-messages. You might 
be interested to learn of what I have 
used (the patent now run out) in the 
way of four pieces in one* sheet; the 
“out” envelope, the message, the reply 
coupon, and the return envelope. Talk 
about saving paper is one thing, but 
when a person receives a bulky envelope 
stuffed with several enclosures put in 
willy-nilly, and starts to get them in 
order (was this ever possible?) he usu- 
ally gets hold of the order blank first, 
which naturally tends to discourage him 
from trying to find the message. 

Again: One of your correspondents 
contends, and the criticism is valid, that 
“ANNOUNCEMENT” at the top of a poster 
indicates lack of advertising sense on 
the part of the announcer. I recall one 
such poster, pasted on the windows of 
automobile stores. The message was 
most substantial, in that it told of a 
big decrease in the price of the next 
year’s models. Of course, its hoped-for 
audience was the car-owners, not side- 
walk passers. In stud-horse type at the 
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top was this word “ANNOUNCEMENT.” 
That was all a motorist could read from 
his moving car, while the message was 
so small that no one could “read and 
run.” (See Old Habbakuk, chap. and 
verse escape me at the moment.) Had 
that headline read: “X Models 
Reduced to $1,260!!!” every car-owner’s 
eyes would have glimpsed it instanter. 

GRIDLEY ADAMS 

National Flag Code Committee 


Left-Handed Sticks 

Kindly inform us as to whether there 
is a left-handed stick manufactured 
for left-handed printers. Please do not 
think the writer is a mental case but 
we understand the above is a fact. 

R. E. OLDER 
Corning, New York 

I’ve fallen for the gags of left-handed 
monkey wrenches, type lice, and paper 
stretchers, but was never sent out for a 
left-handed composing stick. I’ve never 
heard of one, don’t recall ever seeing a 
left-handed compositor set type, and 
I've seen a lot of composition done. 

I said “No such animal” when I read 
your letter, but then wasn’t sure. So I 
checked with the entire staff of the lo- 
cal branch of American Type Founders 
and the decision is unanimous—‘there 
ain’t no sich animal.” 

Possibly, in history, some southpaw 
had a yen to set type and had a stick 
made to order but I’m sure now such 
have not and are not made for con- 
sumer distribution. So what’s a poor 
left-hander to do? Could he work with 
a mirror to reverse his hand work? My 
idea is “Play Ball!” 

I can’t believe you a mental case for 
your question caught me also uncertain. 
Perhaps our readers can shed some light 
on this question—THE Eprror. 


Mr. Hess Clears Up a Point 

I was quite pleased about the Mont- 
gomery-Ward article which appeared in 
a recent number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
As a matter of fact, I have heard quite 
a few favorable comments. 

This brings up another article. I refer 
to the Crowell-Collier “Letter Perfect” 
booklet noted in your September issue. 
Please allow me to make a slight cor- 
rection in it. The last paragraph states: 
“Mats were provided for the monotype 
equipment, and the August, 1942, issue 
of Woman’s Home Companion was set 
in Times New Roman throughout. The 
American Magazine was added to the 
list of users in October, and linotype 
mats were cut so that Collier’s could 
begin to use the type in December.” 

I believe you will agree with me the 
reader would naturally think from that 
statement that Linotype mats for Times 
New Roman were cut for Collier. I am 
quite sure such is not the case. Linotype 
mats were cut for Times New Roman 
(with the permission of Monotype Cor- 
poration Limited) long before the face 
was adopted by Collier’s. Crowell-Collier 
Company simply had the English mats 
imported for use in Collier’s. 

Sot Hess, Art Director 
LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE Co. 


Old Methods Must Go Overboard 


Printing, not strictly a craft, is changing field of technology with 


a new thing to learn every day e ky Douglas 2. McMurtrie 


@ PRINTING IS GROWING UP. It can no 
longer be run as a rule-of-thumb 
enterprise. It is a project with great 
technological complications, and it 
is getting more complicated every 
day. The only way we can succeed 
is to find out what we are doing and 
why, and control all operations. 

All this means that the printing 
industry is coming of age. We are 
learning to know what we are doing 
and to control the operations as we 
proceed. We have learned to draw 
proofs which can be read with cer- 
tainty. We have discovered that 
precision pays. We realize that it is 
cheaper to have gages and to check 
the product of slugcasting machines 
periodically, and to have accurate 
liners and trimming knives in per- 
fect adjustment, than it is to spend 
hours and hours correcting out of 
level forms by makeready after they 
are sent to a press worth from six to 
twenty thousand dollars. 


PRECISION IS CHEAPEST METHOD 

We have realized that precision 
in presses is cheap indeed, because 
when you make ready on an inaccu- 
rate press you compensate for the 
same press errors hundreds of times 
instead of correcting them only 
once. Precision will put letterpress 
printing back where it belongs. 

We have now realized, I hope, or 
are finding, that precision in elec- 
trotypes pays, and that the cheap 
electrotype is the one which, irre- 





@ In the November instalment of 
Mr. McMurtrie’s talk, a Cottrell 
press was illustrated, the caption 
saying that it would print at the 
rate of 20,000 impressions an hour. 
We have been reminded that 8,000 
high-quality impressions would be 
more nearly the production rate. 
With the care we use in checking 
such information, it is difficult to 
understand how such errors occur. 
We want you to know that, be- 
cause of the shortage of experi- 
enced man power in the printing 
plant, we here at THE INLAND 
PRINTER are even more careful 
than we would be in normal times 
to check such details. 











spective of cost, goes on the press 
and prints with little makeready. 

We have realized, as I suggested 
before, that it pays to prepare forms 
and test these forms on accurate 
proof presses before they are elec- 
trotyped, and to do your correcting 
then rather than after the plates 
are made. 

Instead of taking ink out of one 
can,or using an ink that a pressman 
considers a panacea for all difficul- 
ties, we have found that it is better 
to hand a specimen of the paper 
and proofs of the job to a scien- 
tific inkmaker and have him make 
an ink exactly suited to the job. 


“KEEPING UP" IMPORTANT 

We are learning to supply the 
papermaker with complete informa- 
tion and specifications for printing, 
even to furnishing proofs of the job, 
and to specify the moisture content 
of the paper so that he can provide 
paper which will prove satisfactory. 

All of this has a very definite rela- 
tionship to the Craftsmen’s move- 
ment. Research, development, and 
progress in any of the printing and 
allied fields means relatively little 
if we have mechanical superintend- 
ents who say, “What business has 
that young shrimp to come and tell 
me how to run my plant? I learned 
to print twenty-five years ago and 
he should tell me how to print!” 

Anybody who knew, or thought he 
knew, all about the printing busi- 
ness ten years ago, doesn’t know 
about it today, unless he has been 
keeping up with progress. 


KEEP MIND OPEN TO DEVELOPMENTS 
The members of the International 
Board of the Craftsmen recognize 
that printing today is not so much 
a craft any more, to be learned by 
rote and passed on from father to 
son, but is a rapidly changing field 
of technology in which there is some- 
thing new almost every day. If the 
Craftsmen’s organization is to con- 
tribute the most to its membership, 
its first responsibility must be to 
keep the membership currently in- 
formed about every development. 
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I really think that any Craftsman 
can make himself more valuable and 
useful to his employer, and more 
successful personally, if he will fol- 
low closely the technological devel- 
opments in the printing industry. 
Though these are becoming more 
complicated day by day, the Crafts- 
men’s Educational Commission will 
try to keep up with them, and to 
keep Craftsmen advised of the cur- 
rent news. 


LACK OF FORMS SLOWED RATIONING 

Several months ago, when the 
Baruch report on the rubber situa- 
tion was released, it contained a 
paragraph especially interesting to 
me and, I am sure, to all of you, in 
case you happened to read it. The 
report said that there must be an 
immediate rationing of gasoline to 
control the consumption of rubber 
used in tires and that it should start 
“tomorrow.” It was then pointed out, 
however, that this rationing could 
not begin at once because no enter- 
prise of this importance and magni- 
tude could start without allowing a 
couple of months in which to print 
the necessary instruction forms and 
controls. 


PAPER AND INK ARE BULLETS 

Printing is essential to every im- 
portant undertaking of mankind. It 
is playing an important part in the 
conduct of the present war. We all 
know of the hundreds of new Gov- 
ernment blanks which are required, 
of the countless manuals of instruc- 
tion, of the myriad forms for muni- 
tions plants, which our printers are 
turning out. But I should like also 
to recall to you that the first bullets 
fired in the North African campaign, 
which was prosecuted so success- 
fully, were not bullets of metal fired 
by gunpowder, but bullets of paper 
bearing messages in printer’s ink, 
distributed to make our entry into 
North Africa less costly in life and 
materials, by explaining the aims 
and the absence of selfish motives 
on the part of the American armed 
forces. 

Gentlemen, printing is a force that 
is much dreaded by dictators. It is 
approved and put to good use by 
those who believe in the democratic 
way of life. I think that you and I, 
who are engaged in the printing 
industry, have every reason to be 
proud of that alignment of interest 
and to continue to work together 
for that way of life. 
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Books ¥ for Printers 








THE INTERTYPE—A Book OF INSTRUC- 
TION FOR ITS OPERATION AND GENERAL 
MAINTENANCE—This book is a must for 
operators and others interested in the 
Intertype machine. It is in reality a 
manual of operation and maintenance, 
covering the machine in all its phases, 
as well as all the individual parts that 
enter into the operating mechanisms. 

In 474 pages plus XXIV, profusely 
illustrated with 222 line drawings and 
halftones, the book provides a most ex- 
cellent guide for the operation, care, 
and proper maintenance of the machine. 
Major divisions of the subject matter 
are based upon the four main units of 
the machine, and are presented in the 
same sequence in which the units op- 
erate. The first division covers the as- 
sembling mechanism; the second of the 
divisions covers the casting mechanism, 
including special attachments; the third 
division discusses the distributing me- 
chanism; and the fourth division covers 
the magazine frame mechanism, and 
includes special attachments. 

The description of each mechanism 
begins with an outline of the principal 
parts in the assembly, an identification 
of the parts by function, and an indica- 
tion of how these parts are connected 
when assembled. The illustrations have 
been well planned to supplement the 
text and to give a clear understanding 
of the working parts, a view of the as- 
sembled mechanism being presented, 
then detail views of sub-assemblies or 
of individual parts of the mechanisms. 

An extended classified index facilitates 
reference to the subject matter dealing 
with each of the individual parts. 

Published by The Intertype Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, New York. Price, $3.75. 
May be ordered through THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department. 


ALTHOUGH IT DOES NOT INCLUDE all of 
the knowledge necessary for complete 
training in the trade, “Printing for the 
Schools” is designed to meet the needs 
and suit the equipment of the average 
high school. It was written by C. W. 
Hague of State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 

This new elementary text book covers 
advanced as well as elementary print- 
ing, with a section on related informa- 
tion which includes a brief history of 
printing, the making and kinds of pa- 
per, printing inks, plates, and print shop 
machinery. 

Special chapters are devoted to com- 
mon print shop style, the mathematics 
of printing, paper cutting, and binding. 
Written simply and clearly so that it 
may be fully understood by the average 
young student, the book presents an aid 


As a service to our readers, books reviewed here 
may be ordered direct from our Book Department 


to the instructor in the questions and 
problems at the end of each chapter. 
“Printing for the Schools” is gener- 


ously illustrated, and contains a glossary. 


bibliography, and index. It is published 
by the Bruce Publishing Company and 
may be obtained through THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department for $2.50. 


A HANDSOME VOLUME, The Twenty-Sec- 
ond Annual of Advertising Art, contains 
reproductions from the exhibition of the 
Art Directors Club of New York held in 
the spring of 1943. The “metamorphosis 
of advertising from individual selling to 
healthful and necessary propaganda” is 
obvious in the reproductions. 

The advertisements are grouped by 
industries and services, with sections on 
posters, propaganda, and booklets. Each 
section contains a note by an authority 
on the subject. 

This is not an “art-for-art’s-sake” col- 
lection. The three hundred best adver- 
tisements from an art standpoint were 
selected with emphasis on how well the 
artwork conveyed the advertising idea. 

Available through THE INLAND PRINTER, 
this annual of advertising art was pub- 
blished by Watson-Guptill Publications 
and is priced at $6. 


EDITING THE DAy’s NEws, long a stand- 
ard editing text book in schools of jour- 
nalism, has been revised, expanded, and 
modernized by Leland D. Case. 

The first section of the book gives the 
reader a perspective on the newspaper 
and its part in society under four chap- 
ter headings: “News Makes the News- 
paper,” “Why People Read,” “What do 
People Read,” and “What People Should 
Read.” 

In the second section of the book the 
reader is taken through the process of 
editing various types of copy, in the 
third he learns of headline writing, the 
editing of pictures, and the principles of 
page makeup. 

Information concerning editions, work 
shifts, and other odds and ends of detail 
which students invariably like to know 
about newspaper management are in- 
cluded in the fourth section. 

The final section of the book con- 
tains an up-to-date “journalist’s two- 
foot bookshelf,” in which is found a 
classified list of books on journalism. 

Cartoons illustrating important points 
in the text have been used successfully 
to lighten the load of information car- 
ried in the 426 pages. The new edition 
without doubt will be a popular class- 
room text, and will be helpful as a ref- 
erence for copyreaders and editors. 

At a selling price of $2.50, the book is 
available through THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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P UBLICATIONS printed to inform 
the taxpayer of the disposition of his 





contributions to Government should 
employ a typographic style which will 
create interest and at the same time 
infer a conservative use of public funds 
in its production. Too often this has 
resulted in the issue of reports of 
Governmental agencies with a “‘stereo- 
typed”? appearance. The cover of such 
a booklet appears at the left above. 
The centered lines and the even spac- 
ing of the seven type units result in a 
monotonous appearance. Set in one 
size of type, the four lines of the book- 
let title lack the contrast required in 
good design. The rule border literally 
‘hangs itself in space’’—it neither be- 
longs with the type mass nor the 
trimmed dimensions of the page—it 
merely divides the white space 
around the type unit into two equal 
divisions. 

A bit of planning and thought re- 


sulted in the resetting of the page as 


shown at the right. In a title which 
contains ten words, interest was in- 
jected through the use of contrast in 
size for the figures ‘*1942” and the 
use of italics for a part of the wording. 
The date line was placed at the side 
of ‘1942 to complete the shape of 
the type unit and permit the grouping 
of the entire copy into just two units 
instead of seven. The seal and the 
**State of Illinois’”’ with the two small 
lines form the second unit and give 


the appearance of a signature. 


Typographic Clinic 


Typographic style of Governmental reports can be given interest 
without their having an appearance of extravagance in production 


OWIGHT H. GR 
EEN, Governor « GEORGE 8. Mc KIBBIN, Director of Finan 
ce 


PRIN 
TED By AUTHORITY oF THE STATE oF ILLINOIS 















OF TLLINOES 














The reader grasps immediately that 
the booklet is the story of the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the tax dol- 


lar in the State of Illinois—and it has 








been done simply and without an 





‘‘appearance of extravagance”’ in the 





use of the taxpayer’s money. Although 





the modern Bulmer and New Gothic 





Condensed have been used in the de- 





sign, Caslon, Garamond Old Style, or 
Bodoni could have been employed 






with equal success. Improvement is 





due to layout rather than type. 
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IP. § BREVITIES 


If it’s odd, it’s here. Stray items about the trade and the men who make it 
Bits of information collected and set down for your edification and pleasure 





@ IF you FIND wartime obstacles over- 
whelming, give just a thought to the job 
Captain Warwick Charlton is doing. He 
edits Eighth Army News, a mobile news- 
paper that really does some moving. 

Lugging along a typewriter and a case 
of type as well as a soldier’s standard 
pack, Editor Charlton and staff are in 
the advance guard of the army. When 
fate is kind they use local presses rather 
than their mobile one, printing editions 
in the local language and in English for 
the men in that famous English army. 

Four days after the Eighth Army had 
landed in Sicily the first Sicilian edition 
of the News was issued. The staff had 
the luck to locate a hoard of newsprint 
at Catania and has been turning out 
27,000 copies of the paper daily since. It 
has been on the street within hours 
after moving to a new position. Planes 
have been used for distribution by para- 
chute to isolated units. 

The editorial policy is to stick to the 
truth and the paper shows little signs of 
War Office restraint. It keeps men in 
various units informed as to what the 
Eighth Army as a whole is accomplish- 
ing. It includes news and features about 
happenings in the rest of the world. It 
is a news paper, not a pep talk or a gos- 
sip sheet. 

General Montgomery, who has some- 
times acted as paper-boy in distribut- 
ing it, says that he reads stuff in the 
News that has never been included in 
his own intelligence reports. 

Wrestling with inferior presses as a 
rule, the staff of the Eighth Army News 
is looking forward to an extra special 
edition to be printed on the elegant 
printing presses in Berlin that are now 
being used for the German propaganda 
magazine, Signal. 


@ THE MAKING OF Chinese cub reporters 
for Free China is under way with the 
opening of Chungking’s new Graduate 
School of Journalism of Central Politi- 
cal Institute. A fund of seventy-five 
thousand dollars was donated to the 
project anonymously in the United 
States while Madame Chiang was here 
last winter. 

Thirty-two students, of which six are 
girls, will be taught by seven United 
States experts and one Chinese how 
American newspaper city rooms are run. 
Class rooms are in the bombproof Press 
Hostel, and they are equipped with nine 
typewriters locally valued at $1,200 each. 
While the teaching will be in English 
at present, in 1945 a Chinese faculty will 
take over. 

Founder and director of the school is 
Dr. Hollington Tong, biographer of and 
public relations man for Chiang Kai- 
shek. The Chiang Kai-sheks look with 
great favor on the idea of China having 
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highly trained native journalists. Amer- 
ican newsmen are waiting to see how 
the new cubs will grapple with stringent 
Chungking censorship when they issue 
their paper. 


@ AN OCTOGENARIAN newspaper writer 
and printer, George S. Walker, has come 
out of retirement to help whip the 
manpower shortage by operating a lino- 
type for the Chronicle, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, according to a story in Li- 
notype News. 

One of the demonstrators of the lino- 
type at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
in 1893, Mr. Walker is a veteran of two 
wars, the Spanish-American and World 
War I. He is the oldest member of the 
American Legion in New Jersey who 
saw combat service in the first World 
War, being wounded and awarded the 
Purple Heart as well as the Croix de 
Guerre for bravery. When he was al- 
most 70, the state department of the 
Legion awarded him its Distinguished 
Medal for Valor for rescuing a child 
from drowning. 

Known to his cronies as “Big Rib,” he 
is on the job every working day—some- 
times seven days a week. He is the step- 
father of M. H. Hughes of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company’s southern agency. 
Mr. Hughes holds him directly respon- 
sible for his own “becoming imbued with 
the linotype virus.” 


@ REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES in newspaper 
makeup will appear when the men now 
in charge of camp newspapers return to 
civilian life. That is the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sergeant Thad B. Ricks in a 
letter to Linotype News. Sergeant Ricks 
is editor of Flying Time, the weekly tab- 
loid newspaper published at the South 
Plains Army Airfield, Lubbock, Texas. 

He says: “Most camp newspapers are 
printed in tabloid form, and a few of 
them are almost revolutionary in make- 
up. Since most of these newspapers are 
edited by young journalists who expect 
to go back into the business after the 
war, the ideas they are experimenting 
with now may affect very decidedly the 
newspaper of the future. 

“Makeup and typography are becom- 
ing important in the army publications 
wherever published. Camp Newspaper 
Service, the official agency of the War 
Department’s special service division 
which furnishes material to such news- 
papers, places particular emphasis on 
good makeup. 

“Readers of these papers are learning 
to expect an attractive paper, with the 
result that they may demand more than 
they have been getting in hometown 
papers when they are demobilized and 
return to their homes in small towns 
all over the country.” 












@ HOovuseEwIveEs will have more change 
in their purses, as soon as the Office of 
Price Administration puts into effect 
the new system it has developed for 
ration points. 

The plan, which will probably go into 
effect by the first of next month, calls for 
red and blue plastic tokens which will be 
used by storekeepers for making ration 
change. Only four red stamps will be 
validated in each ration period as com- 
pared with the sixteen stamps that are 
issued under the present system. 

Each of the printed stamps will be 
worth fifteen points, and the plastic 
tokens will be used in making change 
when the housewife presents her ration 
book with the stamps in it. She can then 
use the tokens when she makes future 
purchases. Under the new plan, there 
will be no expiration dates for stamps. 

Right now, it costs the Government 
about $5,000,000 to print and distribute 
one ration book, which will last about 
twenty weeks. Because the new token 
system will make a book last ninety-six 
weeks, millions of dollars in paper and 
printing costs will be saved. 


@ TO SPREAD THE NEWS around so that all 
the boys in the armed forces hear what 
all the other boys are doing, the Ad- 
crafters, Chicago trade typesetter, pub- 
lishes once a month The Adcrafters G- 
Mail. This is a collection of all the let- 
ters received during the month, set in 
type and run off on the proof press, 
then mailed to each of the Adcrafters 
men in service. 

The first issue, printed in November, 
was two 10- by 13-inch pages, and car- 
ried letters from four of the boys in 
various parts of the world, as well as 
news notes about people in the plant. A 
list of up-to-date mailing addresses of 
all men in the service was also printed. 

The term “G-Mail” means group mail. 


@ The Lord Street Bugle of the J. W. 
Clement Company, Buffalo, New York, 
is a house magazine that “just grew”— 
a magazine put out by printers for em- 
ployes of their company in the service. 

The paper’s first issue was conceived by 
an artist in the service department. He 
cartooned Clement events, getting copy 
contributions from other departments, 
pasted the whole together as a minia- 
ture newspaper and mailed it to an ex- 
department member. 

This single copy of the Bugle achieved 
wide circulation and requests for more 
of the same. Now it has a world-wide 
circulation and though the home folks 
receive it each month it is editorially 
devoted to news of home and of Clem- 
ent men now in uniform. 

The Bugle is edited by John R. Nicol, 
the artist who produced the first issue. 
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THE MONTHS 


.T.U. DECIDES QUESTIONS 


The resumption of the monthly issues 
of The Typographical Journal with the 
appearance of the December edition re- 
sulted from the referendum vote of the 
membership of the International Typo- 
graphical Union as of November 30, 
which was canvassed and announced in 
December. The vote was 26,354 to 21,- 
535, in favor of elimination of the pro- 
vision in the constitution by which the 
approval of the executive council of the 
International was required before print- 
ing contracts could be valid. Thus, by a 
plurality of 4,819 votes, the entire re- 
sponsibility is placed upon the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the union to produce 
and mail the journal “within the spe- 
cific revenue accruing therefor, and he 
shall place such revenue in a separate 
fund to be known as The Typographi- 
cal Journal Fund.” 

The controversy which resulted in the 
non-appearance of the monthly publi- 
cation was reported in several news sto- 
ries in THE INLAND PRINTER. (May, June, 
and July issues.) 

Another referendum vote decided the 
issue raised about the I.T.U. becoming 
affiliated again with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The answer was “NO” 
by a plurality of 1,225 votes, the vote 
being: for re-affiliation, 23,366; against 
re-affiliation, 24,591. Union leaders were 
disappointed that about 25,000 members 
of locals did not vote on the three prop- 
ositions submitted in the referendum. 

The third proposition, which called 
for an increase of ten cents in the per 
capita tax for the support of the Union 
Printers Home, won by a plurality of 
5,507. The tax thus becomes fifty cents 
a month for this purpose, while twenty- 
five cents additional goes into the gen- 
eral fund, and five cents a month addi- 
tional is used as subscription for The 
Typographical Journal. 


NAMES FOUR NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Expansion plans of The Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company have re- 
sulted in the creation of four new vice- 
presidencies and consequent advance- 
ments of as many other executives. 

T. C. Davis, former manager of indus- 
trial sales, is now the vice-president in 
charge of mechanical sales planning 
and experimental sales; T. D. Slingman, 
New York district manager, is the vice- 
president in charge of mechanical sales; 
H. S. Mooradian, superintendent, is the 
vice-president in charge of production; 
and Joseph Rockoff, the chief chemist, is 








the vice-president in charge of develop- 
ment. I. Eisbrouch continues as the vice- 
president in charge of tire sales. 

The company markets a line of print- 
ers’ rollers and other products resulting 
from its developments in rubber and 
synthetic rubber research work. 


ANNOUNCES NEW SERVICE 


A post-war planning service called the 
Graphic Arts Market Research has been 
announced by the Graphic Arts Associ- 
ation of Illinois. The service deals with 
facts and ideas that will have a “definite 
bearing on post-war planning for the 
printer and lithographer. 

“The latest information on business 
trends will be supplied currently,” is 
part of the information conveyed in the 
announcement. “Case histories of out- 
standing advertising and sales promo- 
tion plans that have a bearing on post- 
war efforts will be analyzed, and when 
possible, samples of printed materials 
used will be mailed to subscribers.” 

A reference library will be organized 
and maintained containing material 
which will deal directly with the industry. 

S. F. Beatty, secretary and general 
manager of the association, referred to 
the reasons that led up to the formation 
of the new division. 

“Since the war started there have been 
innumerable changes in printing plants 
operations,” said Mr. Beatty. “Once an 
industry flooded with help and equip- 
ment, it has become an industry of 
maximum production. In many cases our 
printers have changed from one kind of 
work to another and have experimented 
in fields which they would not consider 
in normal times. Despite all of this they 
have made a profit. 

“The question comes now, or it will 
come soon, whether or not our printers 
will be the kind who have been devel- 
oped by a wartime production rush, or 
whether they will be the kind of print- 
ers they were before the war. I believe 
the good printer will learn from this 
wartime production and will take stock 
of his mechanical facilities and his abil- 
ity to sell these facilities profitably.” 

Mr. Beatty said that it was to help the 
post-war printer to find his new field of 
operations that the Graphic Arts Mar- 
ket Research was organized. He said that 
the study of the specialists whose re- 
ports and recommendations will be avail- 
able will include “electronics, air-condi- 
tioning, plastics, aeronautics and a 
hundred other fields where the surface 
has hardly been scratched.” 





NEWS 


FACE RE-EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Re-employment of war veterans who 
are already being discharged from the 
United States armed forces for various 
reasons will furnish our printers with a 
number of problems, a bulletin issued by 
Printers National Association indicates. 

Terms of the Selective Training and 
Service Act which was enacted in 1940, 
say a man who left his job to join the 
armed forces is entitled to return to his 
job if he applies for it within forty days 
after discharge. 

One of the questions which employers 
will have to face is how they will adjust 
matters with the persons who have been 
placed in jobs vacated by the men and 
women in the service. 

“The difficulties that may arise in this 
respect will be caused by the failure of 
the employer to explain to replacements 
that they are temporary,” suggests the 
bulletin. “Requesting applicants for jobs 
as replacements to sign waivers of rights 
belonging to permanent employes may 
prevent the misunderstandings in most 
cases, but such action will not protect 
the employer except as he can prove 
that the filling of a certain job is ac- 
tually temporary.” 

What unions might do is another 
question that must be faced, the bul- 
letin suggests. 

One suggestion to printers is that 
they should be careful to see to it that 
their personnel records are kept in good 
shape so that they will have accurate 
records as to the exact standing of 
every employe now in the service, and 
also that of the former employes who 
might return claiming priority to the 
job under the Selective Training and 
Service Act. 


HARRY PORTER EXPRESSES VIEWS 


Post-war developments will be evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary, ac- 
cording to Harry A. Porter, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, Cleveland, in his New 
Year’s statement. He said that while his 
company is now wholly engaged in war 
production, plans are being made for 
post-war business, and that reconver- 
sion of the company’s plant facilities to 
peacetime manufacturing, when it has 
been effected, will provide jobs for war 
workers and also returning soldiers. 

“Our confidence and optimism in the 
future of the graphic arts industry has 
been strengthened by the reports of our 
market research,” said Mr. Porter. “Our 
analysis indicates that in the post-war 
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period our progress will continue to be 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary, 
and that this healthy attitude will re- 
sult in production of large volumes of 
printing that will be vitally necessary 
for the re-establishment of our normal 
peacetime business economy.” 

Mr. Porter said that recognition of 
offset lithography as a printing method 
is increasing as a result of war produc- 
tion. He believes the trend will grow 
stronger during the present year. He 
indicated that the field staff of the 
company will obtain more information 
from users of Harris equipment “with 
reference to their ideas as to what the 
post-war market will need.” The obso- 
lescence factor will be studied anew be- 
cause “the speed-up of equipment dur- 
ing the past two years has increased its 
importance.” 


HONOLULU PAPER BUYS NEWSPAPER 


The Honolulu Paper Company has 
bought at public auction the assets of 
the Hawaii Mainichi Sha, which pub- 
lished a bi-lingual newspaper in Hilo 
until suspended by military authorities 
after the Pearl Harbor attack. 

It was purchased for $9,000 plus a ter- 
ritorial tax lien of $1,550. 


ANTI-NOISE CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 


Chicago printers are backing up the 
Noise Abatement Commission recently 
appointed by Mayor Edward J. Kelly in 
its campaign to reduce the unnecessary 
noises injurious to workers’ efficiency and 
morale, especially during sleeping hours. 

Window cards, with “Quiet, Please, War 
Worker Sleeps Here” in red, white, and 
blue are available at no cost, as are the 
posters and mats for reproduction in 
publications. 

Printers are helping display the ma- 
terial of the commission and carry the 
message to other industries. 

To communities outside Chicago the 
commission will supply sample material 
and outline of campaign to those inter- 
ested in a similar campaign to let the 
workers sleep. Headquarters for the City 
of Chicago Noise Abatement Commis- 
sion are at 134 North La Salle Street. 


DAYTON RUBBER HONORED 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has received 
the 1943 award for chemical engineering 
achievement, in recognition of its out- 
standing contribution to the synthetic 
rubber program. This award for meri- 
torious accomplishment is made every 
two years. 

The Copolymer Corporation of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, operating jointly with 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, received the same award. A. L. 
Freedlander is president of both of the 
concerns. 

Recipients of the awards were chosen 
by a committee composed of fifty-two 
chemical engineers and university pro- 
fessors. The presentation was made at a 
dinner held in New York City. 

Dayton Rubber Company placed on 
the market in 1934 the first synthetic 
rubber printing rollers. 
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AUSTRALIANS DISCUSS REHABILITATION OF WORKERS 


e@ Necessity for rehabilitation of mem- 
bers of the armed forces into the print- 
ing industry after the war has caused 
the Printing and Allied Trades Employ- 
ers Federation of Australia to adopt a 
tentative program for the pre-vocational 
guidance, education, and the vocational 
selection of apprentices; apprenticeship 
and technical college training; work- 
shop and practical training; and the 
rehabilitation of apprentices. 

Walter J. Cryer, W. J. Cryer & Com- 
pany, Redfern, New South Wales, who 
for many years previous to the war had 
agitated the question of an adequate 
training program covering pre-voca- 
tional training and technical education 
was authorized last March as head of a 
sub-committee to present a plan to the 
Federal Executive Council. This was 
done in June and at the recent conven- 
tion of the Federation the preliminary 
program was adopted defining funda- 
mental principles. The proposed com- 
pleted program will be ready for con- 
sideration at the next convention of 
the employers’ organization. 

The Cryer plan provides that students 
up to the age of 12 years be coached in 
the curriculum of school education, and 
at the age of 13 years they should pass 
through a guidance bureau to help them 
determine what careers they are most 
fitted for. At this age, the many aspects 
of the industry should be brought be- 
fore the pupils prominently by means of 
literature. In addition special trade films 
showing different processes of the print- 
ing industry should be shown. Factory 
visitations with a view to giving future 
apprentices a greater insight into the 
practical side of the industry are to be 
arranged. 

Following the selection of the students 
for the pre-vocational guidance pro- 
gram, the approved classes are to be 


taught selected subjects which include 
English, reading, spelling, art color, en- 
gineering, and elementary mathematics. 
Vocational guidance tests of different 
kinds are to be given to students each 
year as they reach the ages of 14, 15, 
and 16 years. 

The Cryer plan provides that the 
printing trade requirements program 
shall be placed on the same basis in the 
industrial schools as are the building, 
mechanical engineering, and electrical 
trades. The present routine followed in 
the industrial schools is that principals 
send to parents information that special 
training can be given to boys if parents 
consent. The boy is given a form to sign 
indicating the trade he would like to 
follow. With the adoption of the com- 
pleted plan by the employers’ organiza- 
tion and the Government, printing will 
be included in the routine of the schools. 

The basic idea is that the early train- 
ing of the boy must be to make him a 
printer, “not a mere cog solely adapted 
to the requirements of a particular es- 
tablishment. His training must be to a 
large extent the responsibility of the 
industry, and if the highest efficiency is 
to be achieved the support of the State 
will be essential.” 

The plan provides that both employ- 
ers and unions shall share responsibil- 
ity for the training of the apprentices. 
Much of the plan is based upon ideas 
expressed in Great Britain concerning 
apprenticeship training procedures. In 
concluding its preliminary report the 
following statements were made by the 
sub-committee: 

“The sub-committee has not submit- 
ted details for the completed scheme as 
they consider that once the fundamen- 
tal principles are accepted there should 
be no difficulty, with the information 
available, to prepare and fully develop 
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Treasurer Joe Hartsfield enjoys his food while President Maurice Hazelrigs discusses evening's doings 
with Speaker of the Evening Richard N. McArthur at meeting of Atlanta Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men at which McArthur's collection of calligraphy and type specimens by Oswald Cooper were exhibited 
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practical procedure for the carrying out 
of the scheme based on many of the 
suggestions incorporated in this report. 

“Policy to be followed in reference to 
the second and third phases—Appren- 
ticeship and Technical College Train- 
ing, and Workshop and Practical Train- 
ing—are governed in the main by the 
policy adopted regarding the first. 

“With regard to question four, the 
Rehabilitation of Apprentices, the sub- 
committee considers that it could be 
left in abeyance pending determination 
of the Government policy. The industry 
should, however, carefully watch any 
development of this important aspect 
of post-war policy as it affects appren- 
tices from the trade who joined the 
fighting forces.” 

By the adoption of the preliminary re- 
port that was submitted, the Australian 
Printing and Allied Trades Employers 
Federation authorized the sub-commit- 
tee to develop the entire plan to cover 
all phases of the subject in time for full 
consideration at the next convention. 
Because of his ill health Mr. Cryer was 
obliged to relinquish the chairmanship 
of the sub-committee and the report 
was submitted by A. G. Harper. 


DIMES VERSUS DISEASE 


Infantile paralysis swept like a scourge 
across the country in 1943. Its touch 
withered the babies in their nurseries. 
It blighted scores of boys and girls on 
the playgrounds. 

Grimly it went through our great 
army camps, shriveling into helpless- 
ness the husky legs of our young men. 
Some of them were defeated or dead 
in that battle with an invisible foe long 
before they could fight for the things in 
which we believe. 

A ceaseless and untiring combat with 
1943’s epidemics of infantile paralysis 
called for the spending of an unusually 
large part of the money dedicated to 
that purpose by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 

Your dimes or your dollars, contrib- 
uted in honor of the birthday of our 
Commander-in-Chief, are needed now 
to swell funds of the Foundation. 


ARMY USES SPECIAL PAPER 


Map paper now supplied to the United 
States Army holds up better when wet 
than when dry. Early in the war it was 
discovered that ordinary sulphite paper 
or a combination with rag content paper 
would not be exactly suitable for use in 
modern warfare. To meet that need the 
technical men of the army and paper 
industry developed a new paper made 
of bleached Kraft mixed with chemi- 
cals to make it tough and waterproof. 

The maps are printed on such sheets 
of paper by the personnel of mobile 
printing units which are stationed at 
the various battle fronts. Prior to an in- 
vasion the army strategists arrange for 
beachhead landings, and indicate on 
the printed maps, copies of which are 
furnished to the attackers, the places 
where landings are to be made, where 
food and ammunition may be obtained, 
and other important points. 


NEW PAPER ORDERS ISSUED 


The long awaited amendments to Pa- 
per Limitation Orders L-240, L-241, L- 
244, and L-245 have been issued in the 
form of rewritten orders, covering many 
specific questions which came up during 
the past year. 

Newspaper Order L-240, as amended 
December 24, establishes both consump- 
tion and delivery quotas of paper, gives 
more thorough definitions of terms in 
the order, and includes the sliding scale 
method of establishing the consumption 
quotas. These quotas run from 100 per 
cent of base tonnage (1941) for news- 
papers which use less than 25 tons each 
quarter, to approximately 80 per cent 
for those using more than 1,000 tons 
each quarter. 

Commercial Printing Order L-241, as 
amended December 31, is more lenient 
toward the small printer than the origi- 
nal order was. If a printer used less 
than 10 tons a quarter in 1941, he may 
use that same amount in 1944. If the 
printer used more than 10 tons, but less 
than 1314 tons a quarter, his quota for 
1944 will be 10 tons a quarter. Printers 
using more than 13% tons a quarter in 
1941 will be allowed to use only 75 per 
cent of that amount in 1944. 

The new order requires that a certifi- 
cation be made to the printer by pub- 
lishers of magazines, books, or any of 
the items restricted by Schedule II of 
the order (catalogs, directories, shop- 
ping guides, school annuals) that the 
publisher is keeping within his quotas. 
It also requires that the printer give a 
certification to his paper dealer that he 
has read the order and is familiar with 
and following its provisions. 

Schedule II of this order has been 
amplified to explain what is meant by 
the terms “catalogs, directories, and 
shopping guides.” 

Magazine Order L-244, as amended 
on December 30, has been rewritten to 
clarify many of the terms in the order, 
and sets up a sliding scale of quotas 
allowing users of not more than 5 tons 
to use the same amount of paper as 
they used in 1942, users of not more 
than 27.8 tons to use 90 per cent or 5 
tons, whichever is larger, and restricting 
larger users to 75 per cent of 1942 usage. 

The order provides that a one-time 
certification must be made to printer 
and paper dealer that the publisher is 
keeping within his quota, and includes 
restrictions on inventory. 

Book Order L-245, as amended De- 
cember 30, has been changed in five 


chief respects. Curtailment is applied on 
a sliding scale by restrictions gradu- 
ated according to the tonnage consumed 
in 1942. Interpretation No. 1 of the origi- 
nal order, which provided for the pur- 
chase of books from another publisher 
for resale under the buyer’s imprint, 
has been revoked. The new order covers 
inventories, and these restrictions have 
been relaxed. A one-time certification 
must now be given to printers and paper 
suppliers that the book publisher is 
keeping within his quotas. The term 
“book” and “publisher” have been rede- 
fined and clarified. 

Under the new method of computing 
quotas, publishers who used 20 tons or 
less in 1942 may use the same amount 
this year. Publishers using more than 
20 tons but not more than 100 tons may 
use 20 tons plus 85 per cent of all over 
that amount they used in 1942. Users of 
more than 100 tons may use 75 per cent 
of 1942 usage. 

These new amendments to the paper 
restriction orders are so complete that 
every printer should obtain a copy of 
each of them, or at least a copy of those 
which apply directly to him. Your near- 
est War Production Board office should 
have them. 


WAKEMAN GOES TO ENGLAND 


Now on a special official mission to 
England for the Forest Products Bureau 
of the W.P.B., Arthur G. Wakeman, 
assistant director of the bureau, is con- 
ferring with British and other Govern- 
ment and industrial officials on prob- 
lems involving pulp, paper, paperboard, 
and other products. Special attention is 
being given to coérdinating activities of 
the allied countries interested in the 
paper industry. 

Until joining W.P.B., Mr. Wakeman 
was general manager of the Fox River 
Corporation, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


W.P.B. PERSONNEL CHANGES 

Several changes in personnel in the 
Printing and Publishing Division of the 
War Production Board have been an- 
nounced recently. 

Harry M. Bitner, director of the divi- 
sion, has resigned and is succeeded by 
Arthur R. Treanor, newspaper editor 
from Saginaw, Michigan. 

Before his own resignation, Mr. Bitner 
announced that of the assistant director, 
Matthew G. Sullivan, Rochester, New 
York, who was also chief of the news- 
paper section and administrator of the 
newsprint limitation order. 
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Replacing Mr. Sullivan, who will be 
returning to service with the Gannett 
newspapers, is Carroll Hanson, formerly 
senior auditor of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, whose home is in Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 

To succeed Walter J. Risley, Jr., who 
has done a fine job as chief of the 
magazine and periodical section, Mr. 
Treanor has appointed Allen E. Norman, 
of Fawcett Publications. Mr. Risley re- 
signed December 31 to return to Curtis 
Publishing Company. 


ADD EXTRA COSTS TO PAPER PRICE 


Manufacturers may add extra produc- 
tion costs to the ceiling prices for stand- 
ard newsprint paper in pricing the new 
light weights of newsprint, according to 
a recent amendment to Price Regula- 
tion No. 130. 

This differential, not to exceed the 
estimated increased cost to the manu- 
facturer computed by his customary 
accounting methods, is to be applied 
only from December 16, 1943, to March 
31, 1944, at which time O.P.A. antici- 
pates the possibility of determining a 
fixed differential for use by all manu- 
facturers of these papers. 


PRINTERS COOPERATE WITH W.P.B. 


Twenty cities were represented at the 
conference of printers and lithographers 
at Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, De- 
cember 13, to discuss methods by which 
the commercial printing industry of the 
United States can codperate with the 
W.P.B. and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to help conserve paper without 
drastic restrictive measures. The con- 
ference was called by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Government Relations of the 
Commercial Printing Industry which 
came into being with New York and 
Chicago printers and lithographers sup- 
plying $25,000 for immediate nation- 
wide operations. 

James F. Newcomb, New York, co- 
chairman of the joint committee, who 
presided, explained that his co-chair- 
man, Edwin Lennox, president of the 
American Colortype Company, Chicago, 
could not be present at the conference. 
He explained the manner in which the 
joint committee was organized to meet 
the emergency caused by the paper 
shortage, and how it has codperated 
with the paper and pulp division of the 
War Production Board. 

The committee is opposing the pro- 
posed rule restricting the “end use” of 
printing papers on the basis that such 
a rule would be non-enforceable from a 
practical standpoint and would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the War Produc- 
tion Board to administer. Other pro- 
posed restrictions have been avoided by 
the counter proposals submitted by the 
sub-committee of the Joint Committee. 

In numerous other ways the interests 
of commercial printers are being ad- 
vanced and defended in official circles. 
Plans are being made to have witnesses 
appear at a congressional hearing if 
and when such a hearing is instituted, 
and further plans are being advanced 
to have representatives of the commit- 
tee appear before Canadian interests to 
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urge even greater activity in the forests 
across the border to provide more pulp 
wood for the paper mills of this country. 

Four methods now being pursued to 
accomplish certain aims of the Joint 
Committee include the launching of an 
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Current News and 
The Bible 


By Deacon Clearsight 


rs. EIsENHOWER, the aged 
mother of General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, studies her Bible 
daily and taught her son to do 
likewise. When she heard that her 
son had been assigned to the task 
of leading the Allied forces to 
crush Hitlerism on the Continent 
by an invasion from the West, she 
said that she prayed that her son 
should be used by God Almighty 
as an instrumentality to end the 
war and advance righteousness. 
God has used and still utilizes 
different types of human instru- 
mentalities in various ways to 
achieve His purposes. A few of 
them have been and are Moses, 
Joshua, David, Nehemiah, Peter, 
Paul, Cromwell, Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Dwight L. 
Moody, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and his associate general, General 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, who 
in all of his daring performances 
trusts God for guidance and strik- 
ing power. Let us join Mrs. Fisen- 
hower in her prayer. 
Here are Biblical references: 


“The Lord spoke unto Foshua 
... Behold I have commanded thee, 
Be strong and of good courage; be 
not dismayed, neither be thou dis- 
couraged; for the Lord thy God is 
with thee whithersoever thou goest.”’ 
(JosHua, I: 1, 9. Jewish Version). 

“He that shall kill by the sword, 

4 must be killed by the sword.” 
, (REVELATION 13:10. The Catholic 
» Version). 
W “AndI... said... Be not ye 
afraid of them: remember the Lord, 
which is great and terrible, and fight 
for your brethren, your sons, and 
your daughters, your wives, and 
your houses.’ (NEHEMIAH 4:14. 
Protestant Version). 
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(This item syndicated by The Inland 
Printer, may be freely reprinted by 
other publications, giving due credit.) 
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aggressive campaign within the com- 
mercial printing industry to promote 
paper conservation; the organizing of 
consumers of commercial printing to 
promote conservation of paper without 
curtailment of volume of printing; the 
planning for a congressional hearing by 
having enough witnesses, exhibits, and 
testimony ready for efforts to prevent 
additional rigid restrictions from being 
formulated; and the publicizing of facts 
to acquaint the general public concern- 
ing the essentiality of the commercial 
printing industry and the plans requir- 
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ing voluntary conservation methods to 
accomplish the results required by rea- 
son of the paper shortage. 

Graphic arts groups of cities which 
have authorized the Joint Committee to 
represent all branches of the industry 
in its various presentations include, be- 
sides Chicago and New York City, the 
following: Albany, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Pittsburgh, Tacoma, San An- 
tonio, Seattle, St. Louis, and others 
which have joined the movement since 
the Pittsburgh meeting. As new cities 
are enrolled the personnel of the Joint 
Committee is made more representative 
by adding key men from those cities. 
(See paper-saving article on page 23.) 


INTERTYPE NET EARNINGS DIP 


Net earnings of the Intertype Corpo- 
ration for the three months ending on 
September 30, 1943, were $82,149.68, ac- 
cording to a detailed statement issued 
by the company. For the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, the earnings were 
$92,534.25. Provision for taxes for the 
same three months this year aggregated 
$269,000. 

For the nine month period this year 
the net earnings are estimated at $226,- 
444.18, with provision for taxes aggre- 
gating $528,500. The earnings a year ago 
for the corresponding nine month pe- 
riod were $250,252.90. 


BOOK MANUFACTURING INCREASED 


J. Raymond Tiffany, general counsel 
of the Book Manufacturers Institute, 
New York City, is authority for the 
estimate that American book printers 
and binders turned out 70 per cent more 
books during 1943 with 30 per cent less 
manpower and 10 per cent less material, 
than they required before the war. 

The record exceeded by far the one 
which was made in 1942 when 225,000,- 
000 books were manufactured. This to- 
tal which was submitted to the War 
Manpower Commission by the war com- 
mittee of the Book Publishers Bureau, 
consisted of 75,000,000 textbooks; 40,- 
000,000 specialized books on such top- 
ics as law, medicine, science, technolo- 
gy, and economics, including books of 
reference and dictionaries; 35,000,000 
juveniles; 60,000,000 books of fiction, 
travel, and literature designed for adult 
readers, and 15,000,000 religious books 
including Bibles. 

The foregoing statistics are contained 
in an article titled, “Hungry Presses— 
Short Rations” by Frank S. Adams 
which appeared in the New York Times 
Book Review, December 5, 1943. 

“The Government is demanding enor- 
mous quantities of field and technical 
manuals for the armed forces” wrote 
Mr. Adams. “The civilian population, its 
pockets lined with wartime wages, is 
buying and reading books in unheard of 
quantities. A part of this reading, of 
course, is escapist, but the huge sales 
of the serious books dealing with world 
affairs, especially those on post-war so- 
cial and economic planning, show an 
acute and widespread interest by the 
people in such matters.” 
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POSITION WANTED 


BY 
PRINTER 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
GENERAL MANAGER 


with a progressive printing, 
publishing or paper converting 
organization with stability and a 





well-planned post-war program. 


This man has had 26 years’ practical experience asa PRINTER, 
thoroughly schooled in all phases of graphic arts; production 
scheduling, plant supervision and engineering; personnel and 
general business management. 


Age 41, married, three children. Educated in public and 
technical schools. 


Currently general manager, with a financial interest in a 
small western New York printing and publishing concern, 
BUT uncontrollable circumstances warrant a change. 


An honest, conscientious, well-balanced executive of the 
finest character, personality and vision, with the practical 
experience and ability to assume full responsibility of a busi- 
ness engaged in large volume production. 


No salary under $5,000 considered. Lengthy correspondence 
and exchange of “family-tree” references a waste of time. 
Personal interviews only. ALL replies to this advertisement 
will receive a prompt, courteous answer. 


ADDRESS BOX 669, INLAND PRINTER 
OR P. 0. BOX 107, MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
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ELECTS ADDITIONAL OFFICERS 


Two new vice-presidents have been 
elected by the board of directors of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. One 
is Arthur J. Mackey, son of President 
Joseph T. Mackey, who is in charge of 
the order and stock-control division. 
The other is George W. Allison, elevated 
from an assistant vice-presidency to the 
assistant works managership. 

Vice-President Mackey was added to 
the staff of the company following his 
graduation from Princeton University 
in 1930, and served successively in vari- 
ous capacities until 1940, when he was 
placed in charge of war work. Later, he 
was appointed director of the order di- 
vision. He is also president and a direc- 
tor of the United States Optical Supply 
Corporation. 

Vice-President Allison joined the staff 
of the company in 1919, after he had 
served as a second lieutenant of artil- 
lery overseas during the World War. He 
started as a toolmaker, having received 
his technical education at the Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn, with de- 
grees of M_E. and M.M.E., and advanced 
steadily. He is also vice-president and a 
director of the United States Optical 
Supply Corporation. 


M. B. PARLIMAN 


M. B. Parliman, associated with the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
for twenty-two years, and since 1932 in 
charge of the photo-mechanical depart- 
ment of the Chicago sales office under 
James H. Sweeney, western manager, 
died of a heart ailment December 6. 

He was born in Rochester, Indiana, in 
1888; and was educated in Terre Haute, 
where he also served his apprenticeship 
as a printer; moved to Chicago, where 
he became a monotype operator; and 
joined the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company staff in 1911. When the com- 
pany purchased the Directoplate Cor- 
poration in 1932, Parliman was assigned 
to the photo-mechanical department 
and devoted himself exclusively to that 
field of activity until his death. 


NAME CONTEST JURY 


The Merganthaler Linotype Company 
has named the jury to select the prize 
winners in the contest to produce an 
emblem symbolizing “Printing and a 
Free Press,” which contest is sponsored 
by the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association and for which the 
company has offered as prizes a total 
of $1,000 in war bonds. 

The personnel of the jury consists of 
William Longyear, supervisor of the de- 
partment of advertising design at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, who is chairman; 
Dr. C. Valentine Kirby, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; George Pelikan, of Mil- 
waukee; Harry Wood, of Indianapolis; 
James Wright, of New York City, and 
William Thompson, of American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

The contest is open to students in 
high, trade, and preparatory schools in 
the United States. The time limit for 
the filing of designs has been extended 
to January 25. 
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BRITISH PLAN POST-WAR TRAINING 


Plans being worked out in England 
for the enlistment of youths to enter 
the printing industry after the conclu- 
sion of the war were mentioned in a 
recent address by Ellis Thirkettie, prin- 
cipal of the London School of Printing, 
under auspices of the School of Arts 
and Crafts, published in the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 

Mr. Thirkettie referred to the dis- 
organized conditions that prevail at 
present in the industry in England be- 
cause of the war; that most of the 
printing done is required for war pur- 
poses and that only barely sufficient la- 
bor and materials are available to do 
the work required. He warned master 
printers that after the war they will 
experience difficulties in re-establish- 
ing the industry with the required 
skilled personnel and suggested that 
they plan now for post-war operation. 

“So far as the schools are concerned 
we have to face two post-war jobs,” said 
Mr. Thirkettie. “One is the immediate, 
temporary task of refitting ex-service 
men for their civilian work and the 
other is the permanent task of training 
the personnel of the trade.” 

One thing that each employer can 
do, so Mr. Thirkettie suggested, is to ob- 
tain the best boy or girl he can for every 
job and give him or her the best possi- 
ble training. He also suggested that the 
employers should take the closest pos- 
sible interest in the running of schools 
and the framing of courses because of 
the effect upon their employes. 

“It was pointed out by one of our 
trade journals that though the War 
Office was operating postal courses in 
over a hundred subjects nothing was 
being done for printers,” continued Mr. 
Thirkettie. “Accordingly, machinery was 
set in motion and some very fine courses 
have been produced. These are now in 
operation largely through the combined 
efforts of the Joint Industrial Council 
and printing teachers throughout the 
country. If any of you have printing 
friends or relatives in the Forces let 
them know that these courses are avail- 
able. The longer a man has been away 
from his job the more anxious he is to 
resume touch with it.” 

The speaker said that the War Office 
obtained certain information from the 
London School of Printing concerning 
names of men in the armed services of 
the country to be trained as printers, 
and also printers in the services who 
could be utilized in training work. 


IOWA FIRM 75 YEARS OLD 


Foregoing the gala open house and 
the elaborate brochure that would have 
been issued in normal times, Matt Par- 
rott & Sons Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday in 
November by printing a dignified four- 
page letter which featured pictures of 
the founder of the company and of its 
present executive and sales personnel. 

Twenty-five per cent of all the firm’s 
employes have service records of twenty 
years or more. The company specializes 
in printing and binding of blank books. 


GEORGE L. BERRY RE-ELECTED 


George L. Berry, president of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, has 
been re-elected for another four-year 
term as a result of a referendum nom- 
ination of officials of the union. No op- 
position ticket was presented so that the 
re-election of Mr. Berry and his asso- 
ciates was automatic. 

Four vice-presidents are William H. 
McHugh, Indianapolis; F. W. Maxted, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; J. H. de la 
Rosa, San Francisco; and Jacob B. Bos- 
coe, Minneapolis. Joseph C. Orr, Press- 
men’s Home, Tennessee, is the secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Three school trustees are Anthony J. 
DeAndrade, of Boston; E. Curtis White, 
of Indianapolis; and Louis A. Lopez, of 
Washington, D. C. Otto Huber, Denver, 
is a pressmen’s home trustee. 

President Berry reaffirmed the policy 
of the International “of peaceful and 
constructive relationship as between its 
members and management of the news- 
paper, magazine, commercial printing, 
and specialty fields of America.” He has 
been president for thirty-six years. 


WILLIAM E. ECKHARD 

William E. Eckhard, for many years a 
member of the mechanical engineering 
staff of R. Hoe and Company, died at 
his home in Newark, New Jersey, No- 
vember 23, 1943. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, and two sons who 
are serving in the United States Army. 

Mr. Eckhard was born fifty-two years 
ago, and after having acquired his tech- 
nical education, he became connected 
with the staff of the Hall Printing Press 
Company, in Dunellen, New Jersey, in 
1912, and became associated with R. 
Hoe and Company, in 1924, at which 
time that company acquired the Hall 
organization and properties. He was a 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals. 


CLUB ADDS MEMBERS 


Sixteen new members of the Twenty- 
Five Year Club of Bryant Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan, were hon- 
ored at the sixth annual banquet of the 
club held Saturday, December 4. The 
sixteen persons—three women and thir- 
teen men—joined the Bryant organiza- 
tion as employes during 1917 and 1918. 

A. B. Milham, president of the com- 
pany, who presided as master of cere- 
monies at the banquet, explained that 
the new members welcomed this year 
represented two years because last year’s 
banquet was omitted. The club now has 
ninety-one members which represents 
about 10 per cent of the total personnel 
of the company. Christian Schrier, who 
joined the company in 1904, was elected 
president of the club. 

Officers of the company who attended 
the banquet included, besides President 
Milham, Dr. S. R. Light, vice-president 
and a director; Dr. Leslie H. S. DeWitt, 
the company physician and a director; 
Frank E. McAllister, and L. W. Suther- 
land, both of whom are directors. 
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Wise, freedom-loving Ben Franklin speaks with 


special authority to printers. His words wear well. oy. conrett i ila 


on behalf of the Fourth War Bond 
Drive. The success of this campaign is 
. 3 important to the preservation of the 
up what is at stake today. rights we're fighting for, one of which 
is the right to freedom of the press. 
. . : : : Aft l victory, when the Cottrell 
“They that can give up essential liberty to gain a little _, ier prbelona panei ee 
: . inting industry instead of our armed 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” —forves its 89 years of Phen be 
. . experience will again be at the disposal 

Guns, bombs, ships are paid for by the bonds we buy. of the industry. 


He tells us why we should buy war bonds and sums 


They speed the day when the Axis no longer chal- 


lenges our essential liberty. 


“Be frugal and free”, wrote Ben Franklin in “The 


Way to Wealth.” In what better way can we heed this 


twofold piece of advice than by buying war bonds? 





c. B. COTERELE A SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 
New York: 25 East 26th Street @ Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 


Madison Street eo Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ® Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England 
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TALK ON PRINTING EDUCATION 


Young men now receiving training in 
operating mobile printing and litho- 
graphic units in connection with the 
United States Army and Navy opera- 
tions at the various war fronts will want 
to learn more about the technical ele- 
ments of the industry. This idea was 
expressed by John A. Backus, director 
of the department of education of the 
American Type Founders, who attended 
the sessions of the American Vocational 
Association held in Chicago December 
14 to 17. 

In an impromptu speech given at the 
session of the printing instructors held 
in Art Center, Chicago, Mr. Backus an- 
swered a question concerning the grow- 
ing demand for lithographic equipment 
for teaching and training purposes. He 
said that his advice to inquiring school 
boards was to ignore requests for such 
equipment in any school lower than a 
junior college, but that it would be ad- 
visable to install equipment and train- 
ing courses in regular trade schools. He 
reported that no equipment of any kind 
is now being supplied because of the 
war emergency. He then expressed the 
view that young men receiving a taste 
of the lithographic procedures in con- 
nection with operating units in the army 
and navy will want to learn the trade, 
hence post-war demand for school work 
will increase. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, chairman of the 
educational commission of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, in his address at the meet- 
ing, expressed regret that school print- 
ing instructors were not more enthusi- 
astic in learning more about the print- 
ing business which they are supposed to 
teach. He said that many of them were 
interested only in “their jobs” as money 
producers, and were not even interested 
enough to become more proficient teach- 
ers of the art of printing. 

James Shanahan, director of Art Cen- 
ter, Lieutenant R. Randolph Karch, of 
Cincinnati, now stationed at Navy Pier 
in Chicago as a teacher trainer, and 
Elizabeth Wells Robertson, the director 
of art in Chicago’s public schools, gave 
brief addresses on better teaching meth- 
ods and the need for relating the sub- 
jects of art and printing in the practical 
work in connection with the printing 
courses taught in schools. Harold E. 
Sanger, former director of the Chicago 
School of Printing and Lithography, 
but now teaching printing in Chicago’s 
public schools, presided at the session of 
printing instructors. 


G.A.V.C. ISSUES REPORT 

Cash contributions made to support 
activities of the Graphic Arts Victory 
campaign aggregated $42,245.79, accord- 
ing to a statement covering the first 
year of operations of the committee. 
Trade publications contributed adver- 
tising space having total cash value of 
$10,057, and printers contributed work 
which is estimated as having a total 
cash value of $6,850.00. These items, with 
$301.36 received from the sale of book- 
lets, have given to the committee the 
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equivalent of $59,554.15 for use in its 
promotion work. The cash on hand as 
of December 15, 1943, was $3,523.44. 

The cash items were contributed by 
the following interests in the graphic 
arts: equipment manufacturers, $20,585; 
trade suppliers, $5,934; producers in- 
cluding printers, lithographers, binders, 
lettershops, typographers, and their as- 
sociations, $15,905; the trade press, $680; 
miscellaneous sources, $455.12. 

Cash disbursements aggregated $39,- 
123.71, composed of the following items: 
printing, lithography, and typography, 
$16,510.16; rent, light, telephone, tele- 
graph, and postage, $4,344.56; hotel and 
travel, $7,738.99; salaries, $10,530.00. 

The Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
has fifteen members representative of 
printers, lithographers, and suppliers. 
Twenty-one trade associations are rep- 
resented on the advisory committee. 

A. G. McCormick, Jr., McCormick- 
Armstrong Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
is the president of the committee, and 
Harry A. Porter, Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, Cleveland, is treasurer. 


JOHN E. RICHARDSON 


John E. Richardson, a partner for 
many years in the printing firm of Eb- 
bert and Richardson, Cincinnati, died 
December 17. He is survived by a son 
and three daughters. He was born in 
Cincinnati in 1859, became interested in 
the printing business at an early age, 
was a member of Franklin Typothetae 
of Cincinnati, the Scottish Rite Shrine, 
and the Caledonian Society. 

Tuer INLAND PRINTER always regarded 
Mr. Richardson with particular favor. 
In the early history of this publication, 
when a fire destroyed the printing and 
publishing plant of H. O. Shepard Com- 
pany, all the bound files of the publica- 
tion were lost. An appeal to readers was 
made for help in restoring the records, 
and Mr. Richardson responded at once 
by furnishing his complete files from 
the founding of the publication in Octo- 
ber, 1883, to the date of the fire. He was 
then put on the subscription list for life 
on a complimentary basis as a token of 
the appreciation of the publishers. 


BRAZIL EXPANDS PAPER MAKING 


Brazil has planned to solve its own 
paper shortage problem by establishing 
a company with a capitalization equiva- 
lent to $15,000,000 to tap its huge for- 
ests. The company name is Companhia 
Nacional de Papel e Celulose. 

Hitherto Brazil has depended upon its 
imports from the other countries for its 
major supply of newsprint and printing 
papers. It has thirty-eight paper mills 
which in 1941 produced about 260,000 
tons of paper. It has nearly 2,000 news- 
papers and magazines. 

Prior to the war most of the paper 
used by countries in South America was 
supplied from European sources. When 
that source was cut off the supplies of 
the United States were requisitioned 
until this country entered the war, at 
which time Brazil and other countries 
in South America were practically cut 
off from all outside supplies, and were 
forced to arrange for making their own. 
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NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Arnold-Roberts; John 
Carter & Co.; Green & Low; Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Storrs & Bement Co.; Whitney-Anderson. 

D. of €.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser: 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Papei 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing: 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House of N. E.; 
Storrs & Bement Co.; Percy D. Wells; Whitney- 
Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Central States Paper Co.; 
K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Western Newspaper 
Union; Western Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine “Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cincinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper 
Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & 
Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. ; 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. L.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. $. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co. ; Roanoke Paper Co.; B.W.Wilson. 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 





THE 





Plastic automobiles that sell for $400 and run 40 to 50 
miles on a gallon of gasoline . . . three-dimensional tele- 
vision in every home. . . houses that function like machines 
.. . winter heat from captured sunshine . . . a radio trans- 
mitter and receiver in your vest pocket . . . watches that 
talk the time... 

Miracles, unquestionably, are on the way. But the adver- 
tised implication that they will arrive the moment peace 
is signed is fair neither to the public, to industry, nor to 
the national economy. It creates sales resistance against 
all pre-war models that must take up the slack between war 
‘and peace-time conversion. 

Today’s advertising is a part of the post-war economy, 


THE MEAD CORPORATION * 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 ¢ PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + CHICAGO «¢ DAYTON « KINGSPORT 
DILL & COLLINS INC. « WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


talk: 
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but its immediate responsibility is to promote reality and 
to help Uncle Sam sell, and not to dream about the indus- 
trial miracles of the post post-war future. This is why 
“Paper Makers to America” talks less of the post-war 
quality of Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright papers 
than of the service these papers provide for essential uses 
today ... and why we say to you in all seriousness: U. S. 
WAR SAVINGS BONDS! The Best Buy in Paper Today! 


Offering a completely diversified line of papers in colors, substances, 
and surfaces for every printed use, including such famous grades 
as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process Plate ; Wheelright 
Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury 
Text; and De & Se Tints. 
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Will single-line selling 
still stymie your salesmen? 


The printing salesman who will get the real volume, . 
after the war is done, will be the one who represents a 
well-balanced shop...in which offset lithography adds 
its flexibility to letterpress to offer the customer a com- 
plete printing service. What will your men have to sell? 





War-time offset lithography has shown business men 
what this process can do for their advertising and com- 
mercial printing. With the return of peace, this ready- 
made demand will seriously handicap the salesman 
whose shop can offer only one service. But the sales- 





man whose shop is equipped with both twin services... 
letterpress and offset...can win extra business from his 







old customers and more business from new customers. 






With an offset department, his shop will be unham- 
pered by the expense and delays of engravings and 
electros; unlimited in choice of paper to be used; free 
to use whichever process best suits the job, or both 









in combination. 










ATF will have ready everything required for an offset 
department ...complete from darkroom to pressroom 
.+.just as soon as V- Day arrives. Right now your ATF 







Salesman can give you full information, even to 






approximate costs. 






AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Offset Division 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH 3, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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THESE FORMS HAVE TO BE 
TURNED OUT FAST. THEY’RE NEEDED ON 
THE PRODUCTION LINE OF THE TOWN’S 

BIGGEST WAR PLANT. 

















THEY WILL BE! 
JOE DOESN'T 
TAKE CHANCES ON 
PRESS TROUBLE. 
HE’S RUNNING 

THE JOB ON 
LOW-COST 

MANAGEMENT 
BOND! 



























War plant printing gets first call these days. You can’t _ presses. It’s sturdy—an efficient worker in your customer’s 
take chances on missing your delivery date. And that business. It’s a paper that pays you two profits—one 
means you can’t take chances on paper. when you print the job . . . a second when your pleased 
customer reorders. 
No wonder so many war-busy printers put their low-cost 
work on dependable Management Bond, a watermarked You can get Management Bond quickly through your 
Hammermill product made especially for jobs on which Hammermill Agent in white and colors, in standard 
you’ve got to deliver satisfaction at an economical price. weights and sizes. Mail coupon for the Management Bond 
portfolio. Contains specimen printed forms. Suggests use- 
ful ideas for low-cost jobs. 









Management Bond is uniform—a fast feeder on your 











Please send me — free — the Management 
Bond portfolio of printed forms. 


zt! Hammermill Paper Company, 
South for * Erie, Pennsylvania 


Name 













Positiorf 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Gdd £207 lo Ink Mileage 
with 33" Ink Conditioners 


A fact proven and guaranteed! By increasing the _ for all modern inks, they are unsurpassed for Gloss 
affinity of ink to paper, the "33" Ink Conditioners —_ Inks and Overprint Varnish—Maintain and Improve 
assure from twenty to thirty per cent additional ink © Color Value—Minimize Offset—Prevent Crystalliza- 
coverage. tion and Picking—Keep Halftones Clean and Open 
—Condition Rollers. 













“Production costs are greatly minimized by the use 
of ''33" Ink Conditioners—and, many causes of poor § Average use: one-half ounce per pound of ink. 
printing are eliminated. "33" Ink Conditioners are synthetic, 100% distilled, 


The "33" Ink Conditioners—liquid chemicals—are  "0N-inflammable and non-toxic. 


readily miscible with all inks. Chemically engineered 





N 
EED UP PRODUCTIO 
@ == i. ~ 
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~ 100% Guarantee 


WRITE FOR 8 POUND TRIAL ORDER 
If our Ink Conditioner does not satisfy you 
completely, return the unused portion at our 
expense. 


Write for your copy of "To the 
Pressman" which contains valuable 
information and send TODAY for 
the 8 pound container. ''33"' (let- 
terpress)—''0-33" (litho). 
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LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS HOUSTON OKLAHOMA CITY MIAMI ORLANDO TAMPA 
JACKSONVILLE TALLAHASSEE CHARLOTTE KNOXVILLE ATLANTA WILKES-BARRE MILWAUKEE HONOLULU 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY DENVER CINCINNATI DAYTON HARTFORD TORONTO MONTREAL 





at | 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
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reserve for Reference 


You get many pamphlets purporting to be useful. Sometimes they 


are disappointments. The Wartime Guide to Beckett Papers, No. 2 
will not disappoint you if you are a printer, commercial artist or 
buyer of printing. It shows in the simplest and most convenient 
form what is available in Buckeye and Beckett papers in the face 
of existing restrictions. Many paper items can no longer be made 
and irritating delays and inconveniences arise from specifying pa- 
pers that are unobtainable. If you do not have the Wartime Guide 


you will find it to your advantage to write us for it now. It is free 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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For over 30 years .. . engineers, designers, draftsmen, and main- 
tenance supervisors have specified and used Barco Flexible Joints in 
important services. They have incorporated Barco Flexible Joints in 
designs and services where flexible connections have been required 
to take care of movement or absorb vibration in the transmission of 
steam, air, oil, water, chemicals, and many other fluids and gases. 
Because of their ability to stand high pressures, high temperatures, 
and rough handling they have proved to be the most economical 
and satisfactory flexible conveyor obtainable. Our engineering de- 
partment will give you the information necessary to work out your 
flexible joint problems. Write to: Barco Manufacturing Company, 
1821 Winnemac, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


BARCO 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NOT INC. 
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A RICH HERITAGE .. 


Bryant papermakers, through the years, Finish Book, Super and Machine Fin- 


have developed a most complete line of ish Litho and Offset. 


ug for fi inting” which in- 

ae og ee ee a ee Poster, Greeting Card, Sales Book, 
cludes coated and uncoated papers of all ‘ ; : . 
: 4 it 4 Mimeograph, Manifold, Bible, Dupli- 
Se ee ee Ge cator, Tablet and Envelope. 


Glossy C2S and Semi-dull C2S Book, 
C1S Litho, Coated Offset, Coated 


Cover and Coated Specialties. 


These fine papers, along with all other 
printing papers, have played a very prom- 
inent part in making and maintaining 


Eggshell, Super, English and Machine liberty and progress. 


COATED, UNCOATED AND SPECIALTY BOOK ° 
PAPERS FOR LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE EY 
a 
PAPER COMPANY ~ 


t 
KALAMAZOO 29F, MICHIGAN % 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 7 Ds x 7 
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IRON FURNITURE 
_ WITH THE 


AT_ALL_ BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


BRANCH—10S WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. ILL 


% Every piece of CHALLENGE LABOR- 
SAVING IRON FURNITURE is beveled on = Duoctiton 


all 12 sides ... no sharp corners means no 


b , dent hang. Faster lock-up. / 
umps, dents or Over. ang aster loc “> / PAPER KNIVES 


Raised figures on each piece show the pica 
size at a glance. Range of standard sizes 
from 2x4 to 10x70 ems pica. Il 
Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 


for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


Dr “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 
.001” variance throughout length of cut. 


3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. 


Light, easy to handle. Cross braces for ex- . HN aia iia 

tra strength. Drainage holes in every piece. a , Wain ee oo ae 
We will gladly siti casi list of sorts for snee tne: GD ponmn. 
and special fonts . . . economically priced. in: ciiiiiaain lilies 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY C0. RMORLS WORE WERE co. 


Main Office and Factory: Eastern Sales Office: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. PS a0 50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Slogging northward up the The drastic wartime scarcity of labor and 
boot of Italy, the Yanks, wood has seriously affected the paper in- 
British, and Canadians are dustry—as everyone knows. We urge the 
driving the common enemy buying public to cooperate by conserving 
to his lair. Once again, as in their paper supplies and by saving waste 
World War 1, they are fight- paper. International endeavors, to the best 
ing shoulder to shoulder, of its ability, to render all aid possible to 
beating down totalitarian hate printers and buyers of printing. 

and creating international understanding * BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND «x 

thru cooperation. They are not only doing 

this on the battlefront but they are also 


helping to bring order out of chaos with Srleenation ad 


civilians behind the lines. 
PAPER MPANY 
220 E. 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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CAN YOU PUT US ON THE TRAIL 


or A Hom War Product 7 


Prior to the war, our company 

manufactured a comprehensive 
line of just what our corporate name implies... 
precision equipment (metal bases, hooks and ac- 
cessories, label die cutting machines, plate revising 
machines, etc.) for the printer. 
@ For the past two years, however, our facilities 
have been devoted almost 100% to the manu- 
facture of war equipment . . . which has neces- 
sitated expanding our manufacturing facilities. 
@ Naturally, we will continue to produce “war 
goods” as long as these are needed. At the same 
time, however, it’s up to us to do a little post-war 
planning to the end that we can keep our present 
personnel employed and likewise be in a position 
to provide jobs for those of our men who are in 
the service. 
@ Consequently, we're interested . . . right now 

. in new products which we can manufacture 

and sell after the war is over. We prefer small 
items which would lend themselves readily to 
volume production and offer an opportunity for 
repeat sales in the printing field. 
@ We are amply financed, and hence prepared 
to consider such items from either a cash purchase 
or royalty payment angle, manufacturing them 
in our plant and selling them ourselves via an 


already established sales organization. 


@ If you have a new or partly developed product 
which you feel would fit into our line, please get 
in touch with us at once. Your communication will 


receive immediate and confidential consideration. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square @ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


FAMED for DEPENDABILITY 


d P. Le PRE | 


. ” TROJAN “Super-Flats are famed the country 
over tor their superior printing surface and freedom from curl 





THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OFFICES e TROY, OHIO @ MILLS 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
“When you think of gummed products, think of GUMMED PRODUCTS!” 











AUTHORITATIVE! 


because it’s clear, con- 
cise and accurate 


More than twenty-six years 
the accepted VALUATION 
GUIDE for all classes of 
printed matter. There is no 
effective substitute for the 


FRANKLIN 
PRINTING 
CATALOG 


You will know the success and satisfaction of thousands 
of experienced printers when you use the Franklin. Sign 
and mail the coupon today. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Firm Name__ 





Address___ 
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Rivers time you quote on a Letterhead 


Rag ANNIVERSARY BOND 


ee.more Profit for YOU...Pre-War Quality for your Customers 


These times offer you a rare opportunity to ‘‘grade up” your letterhead sales—to increase 
your profits and avoid complaints—by selling your customers a greater-than-ever value in 
truly fine letterhead paper—all-rag Anniversary Bond. « e As you well know, today’s war- 
time non-rag and part-rag papers tend to be flimsy and grayish (due to wartime shortages 
of wood pulp and chlorine bleaching solutions). But a//-rag Anniversary Bond — made 
only from new, clean cotton cuttings that put strong, long fibres into the sheet — is just 
as opaque, crisp, brilliant white and permanent as before the war! Yet the cost to 
your customer remains only 1/5c more per letter than a 25% tag content paper. 





Write for ‘See for Yourself” 
portfolio offered in our 
national consumer adver- 
tising campaign. 

A great addition to your 
sales kit — tells 

the story fast — interests 
every letterhead buyer— 


helps you sell better paper. 


FOX RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION Anniversary Bond — made only from plentiful, new 


Appleton, Wisconsin all-rag cuttings — continues bright, clear, crisp and 
ermanent...as ever, the most distinguished sheet 
nown to the paper making art. Long, strong cotton 
fibres weld themselves into a sheet of strength and 
character, with outstanding opaqueness in any weight. 
Expensive? ...hardly! You spend dollars of 
time on what you write — you need spend 
only %¢ more to make it right. bina Comparison Kit 
= isual proof, with sam- 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION | i gu tue ates oe 
401 South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wis. S niversary Bond is the 
53 000 nN paper for you to sign— 
’ . 43 printed, lithographed or 
\ BUSINESS engraved. Please request 
EXECUTIVES f on business letterhead. 


31,000 
BANKERS 
THE BEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 1S MADE FROMRAGS 





8,500 


PURCHASING 


NEW NATIONAL CONSUMER ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Ads like the one above, beginning January in the magazines shown, tell the story 
ADVERTISING = O¢ AlI-RAG ANNIVERSARY BOND to your best letterhead prospects ... pave the 
AND SALES - ange ‘ ; 
ExEcuTIVes “OY for you by talking to almost 100,000 of America’s top-flight users of fine 
business papers! Free electros furnished for use in your own advertising. 
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OK | BLACK ARROW TRIMMER KNIVES — 


A special heat treatment of the steel assures you 
of extra long life between grinds and a tough 
edge for all kinds of cutting. 


OHIO KNIFE CO + CINCINNATI OHIO 


LORARRRERO SHARE 


: HELP! ; ways ro make 


Acclaimed by All: 
NUMBERING MACHINES LAST! 


x 

K 

x 

x Zephyr Halftone Black 
x @) Inspect regularly after each run. 

i 

x 

x 


x 
x 
»¥ 
m 
x 
P 
x 
x 
» e 
@) Always keep clean and properly oiled and adjusted. > Zephyr Super Black 
aa + Zephyr Utility Black 
% 3) Roberts big Service Department will recondition—any y 
> make—for you. But... When replacing worn-out ma- = 
K , Available for any job... 
- Sets with lightning rapidity .. . 
a 
x 
™ 


Backs up clean in 30 minutes... 


chines, insist on ROBERTS with all these advantages: 
Positive-action Direct Drive; Low Plunger; large Main 
* Spring; welded steel Plunger Guide Pins; Steel Case and 
4 Staple Release for plunger; Double Wire Spring straddles 
the unit retaining pawl; improved Drop Cipher. 


Buy Model 27... 
5-Wheel, $12. 


Less each 
40%°7 = net 


Or Model 28... 
6-Wheel, $14. 


Ef F Less ¢$ @ 40 each 
: Y Bor ict 


a4 
« 
ie 

K Dry as a bone in one hour... 


Try them and you'll huy them. 


SERVICE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Beneath this stack, experience, research 
and service are at your command. 


te 
as 
x 
as 
a 
* 
* 
x 
x 
K 
a 


40% 





i 
x 
ad 
i 
: Roman or Gothic style; forward or backward action. 
* Quantity discounts; 10% trade-in. 

% 


¢ ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
~ 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
FeSO COCKS dd I I ‘ 


BUY AS A UNIT « Coacceaceat-Compact-Clean * SELL AS A UNIT 


—— CASLON BOND 


Accurate mill-cut 82x11 ¢ white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 


CASLON BOND PAK 
holds 10 boxes « 5000 10 boxes to Pak 
plus’ sheets * a com 
plete storage or delivery K i : 
unit with space for label CASLON UTILITY BOX 
‘ contains 500 plus sheets « 
8', x11 © white © 10 boxes 
in Pak has label for your 
name « US. Patent 2319018 


“extras for make-ready 
The Munising Paper Co. © 135 S. La Salle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


BUY AS A UNIT sf Couvenient-Compact-Clean * SELL AS A UNIT 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 611 WEST 129th STREET. NEW YORK WN Y 


Mania 
Mian 


Bs 
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for letterheads and forms 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION Ca T hl T AY 0g TY | T Ll 0 C A Ll 
Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer l / 60 Jo8 











J. L. Frazier, Secretary 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 





THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and signifi- 
ant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 
industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign, not included 
in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
vation. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 


For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. soy ay copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 
‘ions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. 


When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Ss. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Quadrant House, 
55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
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REX REAM Ys IN 
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“Since 1852” Sorg has spe- 

cialized in manufacturing paper for a variety of 
purposes—Special papers for all types of convert- 
ing. SORG can make practically any special paper 
you want, in addition to fine printing papers. And, 
heavy or light, it's always right! Wire or phone & 
your needs; we are here to serve you. Watter Lock-Whee! heyy, 


One of many models One of many models 


Wala NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY guitcce tere counnel 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO ERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


folio oot than arguing: © There's 
: : 
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Manufacturers of a wide variety of Fourdrinier and Cylinder 
papers...Specially constructed papers to meet individual orders. 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Consult This Index First for Advertisers in This Issue—Check the Want Ads in These Pages 





American Academy of Art 
American Numbering Machine Co... 
American Roller Co. 

American Steel Chase Co. 

American Type Founders 

Arvey Corp. 
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Second Cover 
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RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classification, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 


Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 


e Pieehers a 21. i. 6 ti. 
% inch....$ 9.00 8. E 
1 inch. 

2 inches.. 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr, Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 
Study Course to help printers, advertising men, 
artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles, Receive Mr. Young’s own pers 
criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. Easy payments, 
Write to Dept. D-443 for free de 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 











BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — forall 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDARS AND a PADS 


CALENDAR ;s and Sizes. 

Write for cz on eh te iudar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, a fe 





MEGILL’S 


Patent 


Spring Tongue 
GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON...The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 











CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS (cont'd) 


@ WHOLESALE Calendars for’ the 

printer. Do your own printing. Adver- 
tising Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. 
Due to gas rationing few calendar 
salesmen are on the road now—which 
means more calendar sales for the 
printer. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 








Largest assortment and best selling line of Pads for either Art cr 
Business Calendars. Write for catalog.’ Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo 





FOR SALE 





Good Used and Rebuilt 
Equipment Fairly Priced 


Little Giant 12x18 Press 

Kelly B Special 17x22 

Model 14 Linotype No. 48486 
Models B & C Intertypes 
Ludlow, cabinet, matrices 

No. 3 and No. 4 Miehle Units 
Seybold 4 post Stamper and 
Embosser 25x22 platens, with 
Peerless roll leaf attachment 
200 Cylinder chases 

Model 55 Baum automatic folder 
Model B Cleveland Folder with 
Cleveland S.P. Feeder 


Type & Press of Illinois 
220 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 
iq _J 





’ Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 





FOR SALE (continued) 


PRINTING susiness 
FOR SALE 


$100,000 Annual Capacity 
Most Modern Equipment 





Enjoying a fine clientele estab- 
lished over a quarter century. 


Located in downtown Detroit. 
Retiring—Reason for selling. 


If interested, will furnish de- 
tailed information. 


BOX 673, INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





e FOR SALE — Folder — Multigraph 

model 1522 (108) serial 297160; 3 yrs. 
old; automatic feed; 110 DC; No dealers 
—make best offer—will show in Chi- 
cago. Address Box J 675 The Inland 
Printer. 





@ SPRAY—DeVilbiss Spray equipment 

complete for use in commercial print- 
ing. Now used with Miehle No. 1 cylin- 
der press. Lew M. O’Bannon Publishing 
Co., Corydon, Ind. 


(Continued on next page) 





MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


= 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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@ 30 in. x 40 in. Vallete litho darkroom 
camera complete with two copy- 

boards, one operating on camera rails, - 

other on separate structure; positive 

holder; acid-blast focusing glass; steel 


focusing tape; Douthitt diaphragm con- 
trol coupled to 80 c.m. Zeiss Apo-Planar 
lens. Smaller copyboard on rails is 35 in. 
x 35 in. and 2-motor control from dark- 


room regulates forward-backward and 

up-and-down movement. Larger board 

has face 8 feet x 5 feet, with steel rein- 

forced supporting structure measuring } I ui ih r f t 
eet x 5 feet. is larger board is also 

fulfy automatic, vertical and lateral ad- as a headache to ay, u 

justments being controlled by push but- 


tons within darkroom. Lateral move- 
ment is 3 feet to either side of center 
line; vertical range is 1% feet above or 
below center line. All electrical equip- 
ment is AC 60-cycle. 
Vacuum printing frame, size 82 in. x 


55 in. equipped with pump driven by % 
horsepower, 115/230 AC 60-cycle motor. 
Has electric hoist arrangement for rais- 
be, Rear oe bef eg of age: Ro ‘ 
well as rotating entire frame to either . 
vertical or horizontal positions. After the peace, America may expect better 

Douthitt whirler 60 in. diameter, will 2 
take plate size 35 in, x 49 in. Motor op- neighbors around the globe. 
erates on -cycle. 

re available of all this A is t b tt d ti well 
equipment. 

SHOPPING NEWS merica may expec etter qomestic ds 


} 5309 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio as foreign trade. 
@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new New ideas, new processes, new products! A 


and rebuilt printing equipment on 
easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 


Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. dream? Oh no, many are on the way now 
HELP WANTED . . . others are perfected all ready to be re- 
® SALESMAN — Excellent opportunity leased at the proper time. 


for an experienced man. Must have 


FOR SALE (continued) \ 
\ 








oMect methods. ahd acquatntanceship And so, with a united nation ready and 
ing led im the How York metropollian : ie 8 : 
area, Salary between $3600 and $5000 eager to give its best, industry 
Goll paciieuiase of peak experience. All > will make strides such as will put 
replies held in strict confidence. Box 


5-006 The Intand Printer. 47 ae previous achievement to shame. 





@ HELP WANTED—Plant in a prosper- 7 Ss 
Ro Rye ag city is bags se igcin in "SASSO eC i 

rebuilding its organization for perma- ; e 
nent post war production on a larger reeling ar apers 
scale. pe ee es Pies et we aaee Money by - 
want thoroughly skilled, ig class ipping via o ee - = . 
men. Men and women 40 or over who Miami Valley \ EMBOSSED AND DECORATED 
understand their business are wanted Shippers’ Assn. 
for Compositors, Linotype operators, 
Cylinder pressmen, Folder operators, 
paper cutters, paper stock men and fore- 

A BUY - WORD 


ne We propose to keep the employees 

who join us as a permanent organiza- . 

tion. This plant is growing and will be = I | | [ ( @) ’ i b FOR HIGH-GRADE 
swamped with work when peace comes. 

Phone or write A. J. Wiltse, Manager, 

The Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Mich- F : 


igan. 

@ MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERA- , THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
TOR—Permanent job for the right Sox Chillicothe, Ohio 

man. Union Shop. Write or wire to De- . 

pe Typesetting Company, 1959 East j 

J Ts Ave., roi » Michigan. 

insite MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 











(Continued on page 86) 





STITCHING WIRE 


| ROTARY PRESSES 
| Qiks, 

. ROUND OR FLAT 

| 

| 


for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


| 

| 

for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
| = 

| WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 


1 ENGDAHL BINDERY 
R U T H E R F O R D cH EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
M A C a | N E R Y © 8) M PA N Y **Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 


Division - General Printing tnk Corporation 1056 West Van Buren St., Chieago, Il. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT Telephone Monroe 6062 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 85 




















Books for Printers 


LAYOUT and TYPOGRAPHY 


How to Make Type Readable. ...$2.00 

By D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker. Results of 
testing 12,000 students over 12-year period to find 
standards for all factors of type selection and 
arrangement on printed page. 


Layouts & Letterheads..........$5.00 
By Carlyle, Oring, and Richland. Original lay- 

outs of advertisements and letterheads to use ''as 

is’ or combine and adapt. 10 by 8; 152 pages. 


Lettering, By Wm. Longyear.....$2.50 
Making Type Work (Sherbow). ..$1.75 
101 Roughs (Revised, Expanded) . .$3.00 

By Don May. A ready reference handbook 
of ad layouts based upon 31 definite layout pat- 
terns, accompanied by harmonious type combina- 
tions and rules for layout. 


Script Letter, The........s.....$3.50 
By Tommy Thompson. The fashionable lettering, 

this shows its practical application in commercial 

design, advertising, packaging, et cetera. 


Technique of Advertising Layout. .$7.50 

By Frank H. Young. Basic principles are dem- 
onstrated by 140 layouts, complete ads, and color 
pages by renowned layout experts. Lettering, de- 
sign and typography, for newspapers, direct mail. 
10 by 13; 200 pages. 


Type Specimens for Layout, Printing 
and Lettering, By Wm. Longyear.$2.50 
Nearly 400 alphabets for letterers, layout men. 


Typologia: Studies in Design and Plate- 
making, By Frederic W. Goudy.$3.00 
America's great type designer describes de- 

signing a type and details of making, from the de- 

signer's mental attitude to the printed impression. 

Each step is graphically illustrated. 


Using Type Correctly (Volk).....$1.50 
You Can Design......... 


LINOTYPE OPERATION 


Care of Linotype and Intertype. .$2.50 


Correct Keyboard Fingering.....$0.60 

By John S. Thompson. Revised edition. System 
of fingering linotype keyboard for speed in op- 
erating; diagrams and practice lists. A pamphlet. 


Linotype & Intertype Speed Book.$1.00 
By H. J. Pickert. A direct method of learning 

fingering of linotype, intertype, and linograph 

keyboard by touch system. 3% by 5; 9 lessons. 


Linotype Keyboard Operation. .. .$2.75 
Manual by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. of meth- 

ods of study and procedures for setting various 

kinds of composition on linotype. 180 pages. 


Linotype Machine Principles... ..$3.50 

Official manual, by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Essential facts on basic mechanisms, parts, and 
functions. The cause, effect, and remedy of certain 
troubles are given so with proper maintenance 
these will never happen. 487 pages. 


Mechanism of the Linotype......$2.50 

By John S. Thompson. (Twelfth edition.) Com- 
plete instructions on care and operation of lino- 
type, for novices or experienced operators, with 
170 iliustrations of parts and latest models. Re- 
vised and amplified by E. M. Keating, instructor 
in Mergenthaler Linotype School, Chicago. Ex- 
plains functions, adjustments, replacement of parts, 
and things to remember. 4!/2 by 6!/2; 230 pages. 


New System: Lino. Operating Handbook 

By Ben N. Fryer, formerly an operator and in- 
structor, What learners and teachers want in a 
practical course on fast touch-system fingering, 
operating; care of machine, mechanical details; 
hints on modern composition, shop practice; key- 
board diagram. 4!/, by 7; 180 pages; slipcase. $2.00. 
Practical Touch System for Linotype 

Keyboard, By E. B. Harding. .. .$2.25 

(Adaptable also for intertypes and linographs.) 
Teaches correct methods by elementary, progres- 
sive exercises for self instruction of beginners. 
Copy and styles for practice work to increase speed 
and accuracy. Outlines routine care of machine. 


OFFSET and LITHOGRAPHY 


Lithographers’ Manual, The......$5.00 
By Walter E. Soderstrom. A manual of meth- 
ods, materials, equipment used. lilustrated; 336 pp. 
Lithographic Halftone Photography .$4 
By Adam Henri Reiser. Manual of procedure 
from copyboard to camera and through darkroom, 
with inserts of glossy prints and litho. reproduc- 
tions of nine originals, plus 88 pages. Illustrated. 
Photography and Platemaking for Photo- 
Lithography, By |. H. Sayre... .$5.00 
A text book authorities endorse. Step-by-step 
procedure, copy to finished albumen or deep- 
etched plate. Chemistry, formulas for wet, dry 
plate negatives. Technique of filtering, making 
halftones, drop-outs, color, layout, imposition. 
Photolithography and Offset Printing, 
By Mertle and Keusch.........$6.00 


Get a complete new list now ready! 


Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance —we’ll pay postage in U.S. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, 6. 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ WANTED AT ONCE—EXPERIENCED 

platen pressman, Kluge and hand 
feed. Must be reliable. No boozer. Cyl- 
inder experience helpful. Top wages. 
Steady, not a duration job. Service Print- 
ing Co. LaPorte, Indiana. 











e@ STEADY WORK FOR MIEHLE VER- 

TICAL and Kluge pressman. $1.00 per 
Hour. Thrift Printers, 1230 Broadway, 
Rockford, Illinois. 








MONOTYPE CASTER OPERATOR 
Top wages—permanent. Large mid- 
west plant—tariffs, time cards and 
tabular work. Address Box N-644, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

















@ WANTED PRINTER. Somewhere in 

area Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or 
Cincinnati for a monthly magazine, type 
page 7”x10”; 32 pages or more; run 5,000 
or more; advertising 90% plates; second 
color on some pages. Publishing date 
15th of month; forms close by prear- 
rangement. Prompt pay. Perfect copy 
delivered at any time desired. Address 
Box 674 





@ Good all around printer in midwest- 

ern city. Give experience, wages and 
reference in letter. Box 672 The Inland 
Printer. 





@ HELP WANTED—Permanent male 

all-around lino or intertype operator; 
$1.50 per hour, plenty overtime. Wire or 
airmail Jessen’s Weekly, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 





® CYLINDER PRESS FEEDERS 

WANTED—Automaticand Hand Feed, 
Day or Night Shift. Stafford-Lowdon 
Co., Box 1658, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 











Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


/CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228, columbia Aye. 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


@ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 

operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 
types, new or rebuilt. Gen’]1 Numb. Mach. 
Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


























(Continued on next page) 














FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Devers, too. trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


Book Dept. 











ORDWAY TYPE GAUGE AND COPY FITTER 

Use it yourself—educate customers in how to cut costs— 

save time—eliminate alterations! Type copy to exact 
measure—dope copy to fill space, in advance of setting. 
Copy Fitter shows number of lines of 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
point; on reverse, number of characters in these sizes for 
any given length line. Measures up to 13” width or depth. 
Used for years by printers, ad-men, writers, editors. Send 
order and $1.50 ($1.25 in dozen lots) to The Inland Printer 

















31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 


AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED « SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


Long Island City, New York 








To Keep ’em Flying! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 

THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Buy War Bonds! 
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OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 


Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment 'to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph- Offset _ ar igt a8 the profit 
without the worry . 15 50% can be 
added to our quoted — price Saco being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
‘We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


PRICE LIST W 


GREENLEE co. 


ARMIT 18 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chien 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, ete. 


ROLLERS 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


FOR 
TRY SUPERIOR 
THEM PRINTING 
IN 1944 











AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill, 
225 N. New Jersey St., _‘ Indianapolis, Ind. 











(Continued on page 88) 


De you want ta know 


WHEN YOU CAN GET 
EQUIPMENT? 


Nearly every printer is 
in need of equipment for Resize 
replacement or for add- Lead and 
ed capacity. aside 
You may need a Rouse 
Vertical Miterer, Band 
Saw, Lead and Rule 
Cutter, Hand Miterer, 
or other Rouse Time- 
Saving equipment. 
Much of this equipment a 
is unobtainable because ge 
Rouse facilities are be- =r 
ing used for war work. 
Heavy demand is an- 
ticipated after the war. 
If you will require Rouse 
equipment, write, nam- 
ing the kind, and we ties 
will notify you when it Competing 
is ready. A Rouse cata- 
log will be sent at your 


request. ® 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14. ILLINOIS 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





Everyday all over America ROSBACK 


@ Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 


y VIB LWE LA Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 


Specialized tor Modern Seusiness 


— is stepping up production. Faster and 


Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


better paper work is being turned out F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


because these quality papers increase Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


clerical efficiency. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


yland Printer 


JANUARY, 1944 « VOLUME 112 ¢ NUMBER 4 








Leading Articles for You This Month 
N.L.R.B. Hears Donnelley Views on Unionization........19 


Making Every Pound of Paper Sell More Efficiently 
By Ma crald R AWGN GCO io io'sa5sceie ele vascrareretolerererototelsietesuereeho 


The Time-and-Motion-Study Class Offers Ideas About 
Economies in Type Makeup. By Edw. H. Christensen....26 


Increase Production by Means of Motion Study. 
i ECs nee sunsescmeinsc ania 


New York Printers Work to Keep Business at Home. 
By aornesteninclell o:.<s<000s/0-4/0%010:si0le laisse ieicieleisieistsceeteeieeOe 


Angular Work with Type Rules That Lock!..............41 


Accounting Methods Should Be Modernized Now 
i A, Cin ca ccccnnvasssewedndsenasds 


Simplify Run-Arounds by Giving Operator a Diagram. 
By AP SOVY SAMIAIGS, sna 0's /0seie 0 0\0/s eieieielo wiviaia\o}aiele sie 


Monthly Features te Keep You Abreast 


Books for Printers. ....60 
BrevillOSineks.csss seen Oe 
Ideaiiles..as swe 30a O 
Letters to the Editor....58 
RKOSSSOOM 2 oss esis eiers7 


PIOOTTOOM 60.5 0:016 60:54 9 
Salesman’s Corner.....36 
Specimen Review......53 
The Month’s News.....63 
Typographic Clinic... .61 
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Member Associated Business Papers « Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE INLAND PRINTER, January, 1944, Volume 112, No. 4. Published monthly by Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
Canada,$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered 
as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND 
PRINTER nor ibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous 
attention and ordinary care. 

J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 


Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Frank S. Easter, Promotion Manager 4H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 





The Handy, Way, 10 ORDER A PERSONAL COPY 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU MONTHLY 


Please send me monthly a personal copy of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


RATES: 3Yrs, = 2Yrs. Yel 
U.S.A. $10.00 $7.00 $4.00 
Canada 11.50 8.00 4.50 
Foreign 13.00 9.00 5.00 


0 t enclose $ 


DC Send bill first to 1 me; () my firm. 


DEMO. cccccccccccccccccccccccccesocccceerecaccccccccccecccscccceecooesscosccooeese 


ao ---- 5 
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ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 











RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS _ 


BY 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ Experienced and gifted printing su- 

perintendent desires a major execu- 
tive position—one requiring skill and 
imagination. Able to originate and su- 
pervise printing in all its phases. Broad 
experience handling big jobs in produc- 
tion and intricate aeronautical compo- 
sition. Trained in conference leadership. 
School executive. Commercial art. Age 
43. Good habits. Box 670. 





®@ SUPERINTENDENT or General Man- 
ager. Experienced. Letterpress and 
offset Lithography. Take full charge of 
production or of office—customer con- 
tact, estimating, buying and costs. Know 
how to lead employees. Address Box 
J-677. 
@ Monotype Keyboard Operator desires 
steady position on West Coast. Capa- 
ble of taking charge of Monotype Dept. 
Union. Box 671 The Inland Printer. 








STATIONERY 


READY TO PASTE UP 
FOR PROFIT! ..... 


Ideas for stationery printing de- 
signs with color cut-outs. A ‘‘nat- 


ural’’ for paper sales and printer 
profits. Send for free sample set! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








TYPEFOUNDERS 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 
MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 








WIRE 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 








= ‘ 
BINGHAM BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1849 


Every Kind of Roller 
and Adhesive 


NEW YORK......406 PEARL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. .521 CHERRY STREET 
BALTIMORE ....131 COLVIN STREET 
ROCHESTER ..980 HUDSON AVENUE 
NEWARK..BROWN & LISTER AVENUE 
GARWOOD....... SOUTH oer 2 














_ a 2 cee ak eet Gee 6c: | | ee set 


~ 








CROMWELL 


SPECIAL 
PREPARED 








TYMPAN 


makes profits grow... 


protects makeready...saves labor-time 


Profit-wise Printers, expert at saving labor-time 
and protecting makeready costs, use tough 
Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan. These are 
the printers now planning post-war improve- 
ments designed to increase their profits and 
prestige. 

Join their ranks. Get rid of the labor-wasting, 
paper-spoiling, profit-eating failures of ordinary 
tympan. Protect makeready and step-up press- 
room profits. Switch to Cromwell — the one 
tympan always capable of perfect performance 
under all conditions. 

Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is wncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. Its features are definitely 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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superior: Remarkably high tensile strength pro- 
hibits stretching or tearing loose from the clamp 
when drawn taut, and prevents injury from sharp 
rules and edges. Hard surface plus calipered 
uniformity within .001 of an inch in thickness. 
Moisture-proofing provides total protection 
against temperature and humidity changes, and 
forbids oil and ink-solvents penetrating to the 
overlays. 

Cromwell is the one tympan you can depend on 
to meet your requirements mow—in conserving 
paper and increasing profits. Order Cromwell 
Tympan from your distributor in rolls or sheets 
cut to fit any high speed press. 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 
It’s needed in the 
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